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Labor was distinguished by constructive discussion and proposals. 

That vigorous activity which has initiated organizing campaigns 
and roused union members to new undertakings during the past year 
was reflected in the interest and thoughtful consideration given to con- 
vention business. The convention was a source of inspiration for 
renewed activity. 


Tis Forty-Ninth Convention of the American Federation of 


The range of subjects which constituted the 
Toronto focus of special discussion typified the widely 
Convention different problems in various areas and in- 

dustries and the very uneven progress which 
the union movement has made. While on industrial frontiers workers 
must meet the pioneer problems of establishing the right to organize 
and to set up the machinery for orderly relations between those work- 
ing together, workers under more advanced conditions are working out 
the problems of union-management cooperation. Progress for those 
in the front ranks as well as the problems of those who are just learn- 
ing of the methods of organization were made a special order of 
business by the convention. In both cases a program was arranged 
with speakers to cover important phases. This method proved an 
effective way to give the convention first-hand reports. 
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The labor problems of new industries or new industrial areas are 
concerned primarily with the rights of the workers, while older unions 
were concerned with new functions of the union and the problems 
of cooperation in promotion of mutual interests. 

The defensive function of unionism came before the convention 
in the recurring problem of injunctions which grew out of industrial 
disputes. Because the labor movement has ideals it has repeatedly 
found it necessary to give battle in their defense. An outstanding 
decision of the convention was the approval of a legislative proposal to 
restrict the use of injunctions depriving workers of economic defense 
in industrial disputes and thus to achieve opportunity for workers 
equal with that of employers. 

Quite a different phase of Labor activity was strikingly drama- 
tized by the visit and address of the Premier of Great Britain, leader 
of the British Labor Party, who came as a workman to tell of his 
mission of peace between nations. 

The labor movement is a great social institution interested in all 
of the mediums by which social progress is achieved. The extent of 
our legislative interests was evident in the report of our legislative 
activity. A considerable proportion of union membership depends 
upon legislation as a method for promoting their interests. This situ- 
ation makes the Federation alert and industrious in maintaining 
political prestige. All are concerned in getting remedial and protec- 
tive legislation and in protecting labor interests under general legisla- 
tion. 

An important decision of the convention upon which general 
interest was focused was to give state old-age pension laws a preferred 
place in legislative programs. The growing difficulties in employ- 
ment of middle-aged workers led the convention to direct the Execu- 
tive Council to study the problem of retirement incomes for workers 
in private industry. 

The holding of the convention under the Canadian flag with the 
various tangible evidences of a different nationality and government 
were a fresh reminder of the continental basis upon which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is organized and the international basis of 
industries and markets. Of especial value will be the fresh realiza- 
tion that international trade unions unite the workers of the same 
crafts and callings throughout the industries which freely reach across 
the boundary line. 

It is a vast undertaking and responsibility to which our move- 
ment is dedicated—that of determining and maintaining policies by 
which wage-earners organize their plans for progress. Labor looks 
to the coming year, mindful of our responsibilty, aware of opportuni- 
ties and confident of our power to achieve. 
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Partners “In the present day and in the days to come 
those industries will prosper most which ac- 
cept labor as an equal partner, and labor will best prosper when it 
recognizes the obligations and the dignity of that partnership.”” These 
are the words of the President of the Canadian National Railways, 
spoken in an outstanding session of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor devoted to discussion of a relationship between 
employees and employers known as union-management cooperation. 

This type of relationship is based upon the fact that those who 
revolve the wheels of industry may cooperate with those who perform 
the other functions necessary to industry when all recognize the inter- 
dependence of their interests. A joint contract sets forth conditions of 
partnership, and provides the channels through which the creative 
capacity of all is mobilized for the problems of work. Railroad presi- 
dent, consulting engineer, and union representatives all bore witness 
that this industrial partnership is a business asset. Partners have a 
very different feeling about the job from hired men. They give them- 
selves freely knowing that they will share in the gains. 

Partnership brings a restraint of wastes by those who handle 
tools and machinery. Partnership implies equal responsibility, pride 
in achievement, sharing of results of common work. 

Collective bargaining is the means through which industry can 
develop understanding, industrial peace and partnership. Industrial 
partnership is a possibilty of trade union development only—a new 
industrial order built upon cooperation which holds greater opportuni- 
ties and greater rewards for all. 


Municipal Employees The U. S. Department of Labor recently 
Work Long Hours published a study of wages and hours for 
workers employed for constructing, repairing 
and cleaning city streets. This study showed that 1053, or 40 per cent 
of those reporting, had a 48-hour week; 13 per cent worked less than 
48 hours a week; 351 cities in 34 states, or 13 per cent of those re- 
porting, worked a 10-hour day and a 60-hour week prevailed; 2 per 
cent report a work week of more than 55 hours and under 60; 6 per 
cent, 55 hours per week; 14 per cent, 54 hours; 11 per cent, over 48 
hours and under 54. Patterson, Louisiana, has a 11-hour day and a 
66-hour week. Pulaski, Tennessee, has a 10%4-hour day and a 63- 
hour week. The report indicates that in cities of less than 2500, 
even longer hours are not uncommon. 
The study of hourly rates shows that in 22 per cent of the cities 
the hourly rate was less than 35 cents; between 35 and 40 cents in 12 
per cent; 40-45 in 23 per cent; 45 and 50 cents, in 8 per cent; be- 
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tween 50 and 55, in 21 per cent; 55-60 cents, 6 per cent; 60-65 in 5 
per cent; 65 to 70, 2 per cent; 75 to 80, I per cent. 

It is a blot on the management of cities that working conditions 
for municipal employees should show such long hours and low wages. 
Municipal employees are also responsible for not managing their 
affairs better. If these employees join together in a union and unite 
with the labor movement they get the benefit of its influence and sup- 
port and would be able to get very much better terms. 

We urge central labor unions in all cities to make a special point 
of helping these workers to organize. A union is just as necessary to 
take care of the interests of workers in negotiating good conditions 
of work when the employer is the government as when the employer 
is a private industry. 

The street cleaners of Chicago organized and through their 
local established a rate of 70 cents an hour, while the repair laborers 
secured 90 cents an hour. Repairs foremen, also organized in a 
union chartered by the Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labor- 
ers’ Union of America, have a maximum of $3000 per year and a 
minimum of $2400. 

What these Chicago laborers have accomplished through union 
organization can be duplicated by other municipal employees if they 
mobilize their collective strength through a union. 


So-called Excavators and Building Laborers Union 
Unskilled No. 731, in New York City, have a strong 
W orkers union which early in September signed an 
agreement with the Contractors Protective 
Association providing for a five-day week within Greater New York, 
Long Island and vicinity. For an eight-hour day wages are fixed at 
$8.25, or a rate of $1.03 per hour, time and one-half for overtime 
and double time for holidays and Sundays. 
A joint committee of six members, nominated equally by both 
sides, is provided to decide any question arising out of the agreement. 
This agreement covers all laboring work on building operations 
below the curb level—excavating, foundations, concreting, digging 
trenches, ground and back filling, loading buckets, open and closed 
caves. 
These workers are a splendid example of the ability of workers 
to manage their work relationships so as to establish high standards. 
The union helps workers of all callings to participate in the progress 


of the age. 
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Federation's No more difficult or important problem has 
Injunction faced the American Federation of Labor 
Proposal during the past year than that of drafting a 
legislative proposal to remedy abuses of the 
injunction as used in labor disputes. Although it has been easy enough 
to recognize the problem it has been much more difficult to determine 
principles of relief. 

A great mass of injunctions have been granted under the con- 
spiracy doctrine and the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
have been invoked. In other cases equity powers were misapplied or 
perverted. 

During the past year a special committee has been studying the 
question of injunction relief. The report of this committee, submitted 
to the Toronto Convention, was one of the most important matters 
upon which the convention made decision. The committee recom- 
ended that a legislative proposal to amend or repeal the Sherman, 
Clayton and other restrictive acts be prepared and submitted a draft 
measure dealing with the injunction. The proposal recognizes the 
established constitutional jurisdiction of equity, but it seeks to limit and 
prescribe procedure for its application. 

Section 2 of the draft bill sets forth a declaration of public policy 
recognizing the necessity of according to wage-earners full freedom 
of trade-union organization, association, and the performance of union 
functions. 

Section 3 is to nullify yellow-dog contracts 

Section 4 seeks to make the rights and functions of union effec- 
tive by protecting them against injunctions 

Section 5 protects unions against conspiracy doctrine 

Section 6 limits liability for acts of unions or union representa- 
tives 

Section 7 limits injunctions to cases in which the court finds: 


(a) That unlawful acts have been committed and will be 
continued unless restrained; and 

(b) That substantial and irreparable injury to complain- 
ant’s property will follow; and 

(c) That complainants have no adequate remedy at law; 
and 

(d) That the public officers charged with the duty to pro- 
tect complainant’s property are unable or unwilling 
to furnish adequate protection. 


Procedure is stipulated and jury trial provided. 

The enactment of such a legislative proposal would prevent much 
of the injustice which has oppressed wage-earners and would enable 
them to further their interests in orderly ways. 
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The South Aroused The crusading cry of Labor was raised in the 

convention of the American Federatien of 
Labor in defense of the oppressed and against destruction of human 
life among southern mill workers. The new struggle for stand- 
ards of human justice began when textile operatives struck last spring 
against proposals to increase output without adjusting work condi- 
tions. The stretch-out system in addition to long hours and low pay 
spurred patient workers to revolt. 

As a result of special activity following this revolt a number of 
new unions have been formed and old unions have been strengthened. 
The South is an industrial frontier where standards of equity and the 
practices of working together are underdeveloped. Many employers, 
therefore, have failed to realize the significance of this new status of 
Labor. They try to check the tide of progress because they believe 
they have the right to decide all industrial issues and have invoked the 
help of state troops to enforce their idea. They believe force or 
hunger can beat down human desire for justice. 

Because violence, bloodshed and industrial turmoil stalk through 
some industrial communities and are sowing the seed of bitterness and 
future conflict, the Toronto Convention made a special order of 
business the needs of the South. Union executives, southern trade- 
unionists, and southern workers put before the convention a vivid story 
of dire needs and opportunity. 

The South is rapidly becoming industrialized—coal, steel, power, 
cotton and rayon textiles, lumber, turpentine, sugar, automobiles, 
rubber, aeroplanes, paper are among the industries that are changing 
the background of southern life. Not one union but all unions have a 
stake in southern industries. Wherever standards are low on this con- 
tinent, workers throughout the industry feel the downward force. For 
the protection of workers in other sections as well as for the workers 
of the South, all workers in each industry must organize. High stand- 
ards cannot continue to exist in an industry that tolerates low standards 
in considerable areas. 

Wage-earners of the South are taking a stand in defense of per- 
sonal rights. They believe they have the right to organize to promote 
their own interests. They believe that the union will enable them to 
increase wages, abolish night work, reduce the twelve, eleven or ten 
hour day to eight hours. Higher wages will enable them to have 
better houses, better furnished homes, better clothing, keep their chil- 
dren in school, accumulate savings accounts against emergencies. Pros- 
perous workers mean better customers for local merchants and increas- 
ing prosperity for the community. 

Wider organization of southern wage-earners under the leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor means the development of 
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a responsible labor agency to see to it that progress of wage-earners 
keeps pace with social progress. 

The convention recommended that all unions join in the organ- 
ization work in progress in the South. There are already many unions 
in the South and as the industrialization of the South proceeds rapidly, 
now is the strategic time to extend the influence and scope of unionism. 


The Organizer’s Many people seem to think that all that is 
Job necessary to get workers into unions is to tell 

them a union exists and how to get in touch 
with the secretary. Even some organizers act upon this principle. 
But in practice, the problem doesn’t work out that way. There are 
many difficulties of human nature and economic situations that must 
be overcome before groups of workers become trade unionists. 

What most people do not understand is that the change from 
non-union relationships to trade union relationships is about as funda- 
mental as a religious change in personal living. A trade unionist 
organizes his thinking about life and work to accord with a philosophy 
of personal initiative and of the organized work group as a functional 
part of industry. He goes about things with a very different under- 
standing of relationships and responsibilities from what the non- 
unionist has. 

The problem of organizing is to help the wage-earner to see the 
trade union point of view, to show him the advantages of union mem- 
bership and to get him to take decisive action. 

The job of organizing requires insight into human nature, under- 
standing of industry, a knowledge of how men can live together with 
mutual advantage and steady reflection and appreciation. Most of 
all the work of an organizer requires real consecration and devotion 
to the cause of humanity. 


Incomes for The problem of incomes for old age has 
Old Age steadily become more serious in the United 

; States as our country has changed from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation. Rapid technical changes have 
sharpened the problem, supplanted old processes and old skills. The 
middle aged worker has increasingly found his work opportunities 
restricted and his income reduced. 

The organization of modern family life makes it increasingly 
difficult to maintain members not contributing to family income. The 
steadily increasing proportion of inmates of almshouses who are sixty- 
five years or over indicates old age as the cause. 
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To meet this problem the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor recommended to the Toronto Convention: 


1. That laws be enacted requiring a pension commission for 
every county, ‘“‘pension to be at least $300.00 annually” and 
that 65 be set as the age for applicants 

2. That a model compulsory old-age pension bill be drafted by 
the Federation and recommended to state federations of labor 
and that an active campaign be inaugurated for the enactment 
of such laws in every state 

. That the general problem of old-age retirement for em- 
ployees in private industry be given careful study and that an 
effort be made to secure the counsel and cooperation of sym- 
pathetic individuals and groups in an effort to work out con- 
structive plans on this subject during the coming year. 


The convention adopted the recommendations 

This is a program that makes a strong appeal to sentiment and 
intelligence and the Federation will undertake active work for this 
purpose to which it has long been committed. 
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Str Henry THORNTON 
President, Canadian National Railways 


An outstanding feature in the record of the Toronto Convention was the speech of the 
President of the Canadian National Railways, followed by that of the Consulting Engineer for 
the Railway Shop Crafts Unions, interpreting union-management cooperation as practiced on 
that road. The record is a presentation of the possibilities of constructive developments and 
reciprocal benefits of collective bargaining through standard trade unions and machinery for 


cooperative relationships.—EbrTor. 


N THE course of my somewhat 
] checkered career I have dealt 

with labor in the United States, 
in England and in Canada. I am 
happy to number amongst my friends 
many of those who have won leader- 
ship in the ranks of labor, and I can 
say with truth that thus far I have 
never had either a labor leader or a 
labor organization break his or their 
word or let me down. 

You who are here gathered repre- 
sent a great and important factor in 
economic and social life. Your de- 
liberations will affect substantially 
every conceivable form of industrial 
activity, and your conclusions rank 
in importance with those of legisla- 
tive bodies. In recent decades edu- 
cational opportunities and the accept- 
ance of such opportunities by those 
who stand in the ranks of labor, 
coupled with constructive leadership, 
have attached a dignity and wisdom 
to the deliberations of labor which 
justifies attention and consideration 
by all classes of society. Such being 
the case, it must be obvious that your 
discussions should reach beyond those 
domestic matters which relate to the 
details of your various occupational 
pursuits and, if you are to fulfil your 
responsibilities, deal with matters and 
policies of national and international 
importance. 

To provide the necessary perspec- 


tive for the subject I wish to discuss 
with you, let us consider for a mo, 
ment the historical background in the 
relations between what was in ancient 
days the master and the servant, but 
in more modern times the employer 
and employee. It is the history of the 
uplift and improvement of the masses, 
the battle against servitude, the pro- 
gressive advancement of labor in in- 
dependence, dignity and wisdom. 

In ancient days the world was di- 
vided broadly into two classes; those 
who ruled and those who served, the 
master and the slave. 


Mechanical 
devices, excepting in their simpler 
form, were unknown, and in its me- 
chanical sense energy was chiefly 


found in arduous labor. This was of 
necessity a condition of antiquity. 
Initiative, knowledge and power 
were the heritage of but few, and 
were the right of heredity or the re- 
ward of the conqueror. The value 
of men was estimated by the power 
of their backs and their ability to 
resist the ravages of ceaseless toil, 
inadequate food, and a poor protec- 
tion from the elements, and life rep- 
resented a precarious existence. Ig- 
norance of better conditions induced 
an amazing satisfaction. The great- 
est of all pursuits in those ancient 
days was warfare. Wars were waged 
at will for the benefit of the few, and 
the uncomplaining masses regarded 
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their sacrifice upon the altar of Mars 
as a necessity of life. The chief and 
almost only source of man power in 
the physical sense was represented by 
slaves. It was the day of the master 
and the slave. 

The first dawn of the dignity of 
industry as distinguished from the 
glory of military pursuit appeared in 
the formation of craft guilds, which 
flourished in many countries and 
awakened the pride of the master 
craftsman and the artisan. These 
guilds grew in power, importance, 
and contributed much to the advance- 
ment of industrial pursuits. In most 
instances the home of the master 
craftsman was likewise the factory. 
There he gathered his apprentices, 
taught them his trade, and over them 
exercised a paternal influence. The 


master craftsman, his family and ap- 
prentices, became partly a family and 


partly an industrial unit. The re- 
mains of these old guilds are found 
today notably in England and are 
represented in modern times by the 
great city companies such as the Iron- 
mongers, the Fishmongers, the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Companies, 
and many others. In this enlightened 
day the great London city companies 
cherish the best traditions of the craft, 
and although they have largely ceased 
to have any industrial importance they 
still exercise a benevolent and worthy 
influence. 

The discovery of steam as a form 
of energy, and the invention of ma- 
chines which performed mechanically 
the work of many hands, completely 
changed the social and economic 
structure of the more advanced coun- 
tries and enormously expanded pro- 
duction. The factory displaced the 
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shop of the master craftsman, and 
the artisan became an employee of 
capital. These combinations were a 
necessary evolution in the progress 
of industry. It was found that the es- 
tablishment of factories with steam- 
driven machines involved a greater 
outlay of capital than was within 
reach of the former master crafts- 
man; consequently, companies were 
formed for this purpose and numbers 
of individuals acquired an interest in 
these enterprises by financial partici- 
pation. As a result, the paternal in- 
fluence of the master craftsman dis- 
appeared and those who toiled found 
themselves working for enterprises 
whose chief object was the production 
of satisfactory financial returns to the 
shareholder. This applied equally to 
mines, railways, textile and _ steel 
works, and finally to all forms of 
industrial activities. In the initial 
stages of this development the em- 
ploying company in its relations to 
its hands quite naturally acted as a 
unit. The employees attempted to act 
as individuals. Remembering that in 
those days there still lingered in the 
minds of those who ruled industrially 
the flavor of feudal days and the tra- 
ditions of master and servant, oppres- 
sion was substituted for the benevo- 
lent influence of the master crafts- 
man, and conditions in most industrial 
centers became intolerable to the 
worker. As a protective measure, the 
inevitable result was the combination 
of workers into craft unions, and they 
then effected that unity of purpose 
and action which characterized the 
employer. Naturally in such an at- 
mosphere conflict was inevitable; a 
conflict which was stupid on both sides, 
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in that each regarded the other as a 
natural and inevitable enemy. 

After some decades of such condi- 
tions there arose sane minds on both 
sides who recognized that industrial 
warfare was just as costly and quite 
as unsatisfactory as military warfare, 
and a more intelligent policy made its 
appearance which was characterized 
by a recognition on both sides of the 
rights of the other, until we have 
today happily a general feeling of 
consideration between capital and 
labor and a recognition of each other’s 
rights. Such briefly has been the 
arduous and slow advancement of the 
toiler from slave to his present posi- 
tion. Of all of the things which have 
characterized the advance of civiliza- 
tion, the improvement in the position 
of the masses has been the most out- 
standing and the most important. It 


may have been slow, but it probably 
moved as rapidly as circumstances 


would permit. It may have been 
achieved by toil and self-sacrifice, but 
the result has been worth while. 

The progress is by no means fin- 
ished, indeed nothing in this world is 
ever finished. There is still another 
step to be made, and now we stand 
upon the threshold of a new and bet- 
ter relationship which I describe as 
“the partners.” The future contact 
between capital and labor and be- 
tween the employer and the employee 
will in the decades to come find its 
greatest progress and its finest ex- 
pressions in the era of The Partners. 

Industrial pursuits are funda- 
mentally the utilization by efficient 
method of men and materials. The 
steel rail, the bridge, the building, the 
locomotive, the automobile, and all 
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of those thousand and one things 
with which we are familiar, represent 
the application of men and materials; 
materials in their raw form wrought 
into some useful device by brain and 
manual effort, and the inanimate ma- 
terial is of lesser importance than the 
human contribution which turns those 
materials to useful purpose. We in- 
vestigate, analyze and test the mate- 
rials we purchase, we store, protect, 
and treat them with something akin 
to paternal care. Those whose 
brains and muscles revolve the wheels 
of industry, converting bricks into 
buildings, and steel into structures, 
merit equal care. The skilled me- 
chanic, the trained employee, is com- 
mercially worth quite as much as 
many units of material. When for 
one cause or another he leaves the 
service of his employer, there is lost 
knowledge, experience, and produc- 
tivity. These are the things which 
enlightened employers cherish and 
protect. 

It is obvious that capital as ap- 
plied to production becomes quite 
useless unless accompanied by labor. 
Both are equally essential for eco- 
nomical and efficient production. One 
cannot proceed far without the other. 
Dissatisfaction on the part of one or 
the other interferes with the smooth 
running of the whole. In the true 
sense of the word, these two great 
elements must be partners if the in- 
terests of each are to be served. No 
industrial or commercial enterprise, 
no matter how scientific its formule, 
or how efficient its administration, can 
be successful unless there is content- 
ment on the part of workers, and a 
desire born of pride to give of their 
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best. No general, however great his 
skill, ever won victories with a dis- 
contented army. Labor has won its 
right to partnership, and sagacious 
capital will welcome such a partner- 
ship. With a recognition of the part- 
nership principle, there automatically 
must disappear that contention and 
strife which is just as expensive in the 
industrial world as it is in the rela- 
tions between nations. Warfare has 
been described as the only game in 
which both sides lose. Therefore, 
why play with loaded dice? In the 
present day, and in the days to come, 
those industries will prosper most 
which accept labor as an equal part- 
ner, and labor will best prosper when 
it recognizes the obligations and the 
dignity of that partnership. 

As illustrative of the partnership 
theory, I will ask you to bear with 
me while I describe briefly something 
of the cooperative movement on the 
Canadian National Railways, which 
we have come to regard as our great- 
est asset. A few years ago, in 1924, 
I had been thinking of what had been 
accomplished through the cooperative 
movement as it found expression on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
through the wise and far-seeing ad- 
ministration of its President, Daniel 
Willard. Almost simultaneously 
with that thought, Mr. Bert Jewell, 
whom you all know as President of 
the Railway Employes’ Department, 
suggested to me the inauguration of 
a similar movement on the Canadian 
National Railways. The idea was 
alluring because it seemed sound and 
was in keeping with the more en- 
lightened and progressive relations 
between capital and labor. Mr. Jew- 
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ell was fortunately assisted in his pro- 
posal, and in subsequent inauguration, 
by Captain Beyer, and to both of 
these gentlemen the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways owes much. Suffice it 
to say, and to make a long story 
short, that we commenced the cooper- 
ative movement in the shops of the 
Canadian National Railways. In so 
far as the company and the men 
were concerned, the objectives were: 


1. Continuity of employment. 

2. A more kindly and satisfactory 
relationship between the railway on 
the one hand and our shop employees 
on the other. 

3. An improvement in output with 
reduced unit costs. 

4. The introduction in our shop 
administration of the brains of our 
men, and the provision of an outlet 
for their ingenuity. 

5. A more accurate conception on 
each side of the other’s point of view. 


After a few years of trial, I assert 
as far as the railway is concerned, 
and I think those who represent our 
men would speak similarly, that all 
of these objectives have been measur- 
ably achieved, and certainly the re- 
sults have been well worth the effort. 
Since the inception of the plan 6,358 
suggestions have been made looking 
towards improved shop conditions 
and output, of which far the greatest 
proportion eriginated with the men. 
Of these suggestions 73 per cent have 
been accepted, 15 per cent are still 
under consideration, and only 12 per 
cent rejected. This I regard as an 
amazing result, of incalculable benefit 
to both sides. Most of these pro- 
posals, many of which are of major 
importance, would never have come 
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to light had it not been for the part- 
nership movement. 

The present cooperative plan is in 
effect at all of the shops of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, and em- 
braces some 16,000 men. In other 
words, we have now in our shops 
16,000 partners instead of, as for- 
merly, 16,000 employees. It requires 
no flight of the imagination to appre- 
ciate the benefits which have accrued 
from this movement. 

In the matter of continuity of em- 
ployment, which is perhaps the larg- 
est factor affecting the men, stabili- 
zation as represented by percentages 
has risen from 73.6 per cent in 1924 
to 83.4 per cent in 1927. In 1924 the 
disturbed time factor chargeable to 
the company was 20.1 per cent, while 
in 1927 this was reduced to 8.5 per 
cent. So far as we can estimate, the 
improvement in continuity of employ- 
ment has resulted in raising the av- 
erage earnings of all of our employees 
in all of our shops by about $150.00 
per year per employee. 

The above figures indicate the ma- 
terial advantage to the employee 
which, when taken into consideration 
with other factors, I think stamps the 
whole movement as an unqualified 
success. 

The partnership shop movement 
has been so satisfactory that it has 
now been extended to maintenance of 
way employees, and, although it has 
only been in operation in that de- 
partment a few months, it promises 
equally advantageous results. Should 
this extension of the cooperative 
movement meet with the success I 
fully anticipate, an effort will be made 
to introduce the same movement in 
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train and engine and clerical services. 
In fact, I think I can almost visualize 
the day when the entire staff of the 
Canadian National Railways in all 
departments will be operating under 
appropriate cooperative partnership 
plans. This means that so far as 
details are concerned, the administra- 
tion of the railway will become prac- 
tically automatic, responsible officers 
will be relieved of a mass of details 
and detailed supervision, and will be 
enabled to devote themselves to the 
more important problems of the rail- 
way and to the study and develop- 
ment of more efficient methods. Every 
employee will in a sense become a 
partner in the enterprise. He will go 
to his daily work with the pride of a 
partner, will feel a proprietor’s in- 
terest in his work, and will find a 
greater pleasure and satisfaction in 
his daily pursuits. So far as the com- 
pany itself is concerned, I think I can 
say beyond doubt that such an atmos- 
phere and such a condition will re- 
flect itself in a better service to the 
public and an infinitely better financial 
performance on the part of the com- 
pany. But what is also of great im- 
portance, is that improved financial 
performance will reflect itself in in- 
crease in the revenues to the Govern- 
ment, which in turn ought to find ex- 
pression in reducing the capital debt of 
the Nation and afford whatever relief 
to the individual the Government of 
the Dominion may think wise. In 
short, such a situation and such an 
attitude on the part of our employees 
will bring to them a fine patriotic 
pride in the knowledge that their ef- 
forts are a substantial contribution to 
the welfare of their own country. 
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The constructive functions of great 
labor organizations are not in dealing 
with such domestic things as hours of 
work, rates of pay, and conditions of 
employment. The right to fair treat- 
ment and fair dealings in such things 
has long since been won and is recog- 
nized. However essential they may 
be, they represent day by day activi- 
ties and may be regarded as details. 
The great constructive work of labor 
organizations lies in the conception 
and development of those larger poli- 
cies which form a foundation upon 
which to erect an enduring industrial 
structure which will best promote in 
its bigger sense the welfare of man. 
I believe it is given to labor to make 
such a momentous contribution to the 
advancement of civilization, a con- 
tribution which will rank equally with 
the great discoveries of the ages. 

The power of labor is recognized. 
Disciplined, organized, and well led, 
it constitutes an irresistible force. 
But great power carries with it 
equally great responsibility. To those 
who are given the ability and oppor- 
tunity to create, there is also the ob- 
ligation to build. To neglect that ob- 
ligation is both cowardly and stupid. 
He who is profligate or unwise with 
his power is akin to the spendthrift 
and the fool, and this applies to labor 
and capital alike. So far as thought 
and experience lead me, I believe that 
labor and capital will together make 
their greatest contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind in the active and 
unceasing promotion of the partner- 
ship theory in all forms of industrial 
activity. The moment is ripe for the 
prosecution of such an idea. Pro- 
gressive and sagacious leaders of both 
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sides will, I believe, lend their best 
efforts to implement such a theory. 
You have seen what, in a relatively 
small way, it has accomplished for the 
Canadian National Railways; and 
yet I consider that we have but hardly 
scratched the surface of its possibili- 
ties. Carried to its logical conclusion 
it means to the employee contentment, 
happiness, continuity of work, and 
pride in his undertaking. It means 
tranquillity, freedom from anxiety, 
and improved results to the employer. 
To the world at large it constitutes an 
example of what can be accomplished 
by the development of a sound theory 
of cooperation consistently pursued. 
Surely such potentialities justify the 
effort ! 

The policy which I have discussed 
will at best not reach its full fruition 
in a few years. Such large potenti- 
alities involve much preaching, con- 
siderable conversion, and a period of 
trial, but if embarked upon, a pro- 
gressive improvement will be found, 
increasing in geometrical proportion; 
and if it should finally develop that 
the partnership theory in industry has 
banished contention and enthroned 
tranquillity and peace, it well may be 
that the nations of the earth will 
learn the same lesson, and a greater 
spirit of consideration and coopera- 
tion govern our international rela- 
tions. Perhaps here lies the true road 
to the banishment of war and the es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace. The 
opportunity it seems to me is here for 
labor to grasp the torch and to be 
a light to lighten the world and to 
lead classes, peoples, and nations to 
the haven of peace, prosperity, and 
happiness: Truly a noble mission. 
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HAS happened to have been 
my privilege to have served the 
organized labor movement in 

more or less of a technical capacity 
in the promotion of this movement 
“which has come to be known as Union 
Management Cooperation. The his- 
tory of the movement in_ itself 
stretches now over a period of ap- 
proximately ten years. During the 


period of Federal control the rail- 
way labor organizations by virtue of 
the fact that they were regarded as 
the proper agencies to speak for the 
employees of the railroads, saw fit to 
propose to the Railroad Administra- 
tion a plan or a program which placed 


those organizations of labor in a po- 
sition of help to the Railroad Admin- 
istration, the theory being a theory 
of reciprocity. The administration 
had recognized labor and labor in 
turn felt called upon to in some way 
respond to that recognition. So the 
spokesmen for labor suggested a plan 
whereby the organizations of labor 
would be instrumental in trying to 
improve the morale and the service 
of the railroads. The whole pro- 
gram, however, as far as the United 
States Railroad Administration was 
concerned, fell by the wayside be- 
cause of the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. Then, as you 
all know, a period set in when many 
leaders of industry became imbued 
with the erroneous idea that the thing 
they had to do was to liquidate the 
organizations of labor and all they 


had accomplished during the period 
of Federal control. But despite this 
onslaught the shop craft organiza- 
tions in particular carried this idea of 
cooperation between unions and man- 
agement along and advocated it day 
in and day out upon every oppor- 
tunity available. 

They eventually found the ear of 
President Daniel Willard of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, and de- 
spite the very modest way Sir Henry 
put it, I want to say it was almost 
coincidental with the suggestion to 
the Baltimore and Ohio that Sir 
Henry himself, if you please, when he 
first landed in Canada, invited the 
spokesmen for labor to meet him in 
Ottawa in order to discuss with them 
some of the problems confronting the 
Canadian National Railway so as to 
determine to what extent he and or- 
ganized labor could work together to 
solve those problems. It was out of 
this particular conference early in 
1923 that President Jewell of the 
Railway Employes’ Department, then 
President Johnston of the Machin- 
ists’, and myself subsequently sug- 
gested to Sir Henry that the best way 
to carry his idea into practice was to 
do on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways what labor had just started to 
do on the Baltimore and Ohio. The 
upshot of these proceedings was that 
two shops were selected, one on the 
Baltimore and Ohio at Pittsburgh 
and the other on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway at Moncton, New 
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Brunswick, for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating how management and or- 
ganizations of labor could work to- 
gether for the purpose of furthering 
the railroad industry, as well as fur- 
thering the interests and the welfare 
of those who work for the industry. 

It happened to be my privilege in 
a technical capacity and with the con- 
sent of the railroad managements, 
retained as I was by these organiza- 
tions of labor, to go first to Pitts- 
burgh and then to Moncton and there 
put this theory of labor management 
cooperation into practice. What we 
found in those shops was the conven- 
tional situation which you frequently 
find in almost any industrial set-up, 
grievances, misunderstandings, dis- 
contents, and the conception that labor 
organizations and those who repre- 
sented labor were at best a necessary 
liability. All of those ideas had first 
to be eliminated. It is a long story 
how this was done and I haven’t the 
time to tell you the many things we 
did to first accomplish this purpose. 

The upshot, however, of our en- 
deavors to translate into reality this 
idea of unions and managements 
working together for mutual benefit 
and public service, eventually culmi- 
nated in a series of regular confer- 
ences between the shop committee- 
men, the union representative of the 
men in these shops, and representa- 
tives of the local managements. The 
purpose of these conferences was not 
only to take stock of and correct the 
grievances which were agitating the 
men, but also to remedy the petty dif- 
ficulties which were interfering with 
production, as, for example, the com- 
plaints that the men had about sani- 


tation, safety, heat, light, tools, facili- 
ties and the like—all things which 
either go to make a job for men a 
good job or a bad job and make a 
shop for a railroad a good shop or a 
bad shop. 

The whole program, after a year’s 
demonstration at both of these plants, 
revealed the fact that the union shop 


committeemen, to illustrate, were 


raised in dignity, were put in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, became re- 
spected in the shop in a new way. In 
short, they became a necessary part 
of the plant administration, their 
presence as the spokesmen for the 
men closing a gap between men and 
management which had been grow- 
ing decidedly in width in recent years. 

Now behind this local or shop joint 
procedure which I have just described 
there is in reality something far more 
fundamental, as I see it at all events, 
than would appear on the surface. 
In the first place, I dare say any 
one who knows anything about the 
position of the typical business agent 
or shop committeeman, the man 
who has to police union agreements, 
who sees to it that the employees get 
a square deal out of the negotiated 
rules and regulations, knows that the 
position of such a man is anything 
but enviable or desirable. Under the 
old or conventional set-up he is simply 
permitted to function as a purveyor 
of grievances. Whenever the bosses 
or the managers see him coming they 
become gunshy. The local union rep- 
resentative is not, in the eyes of the 
usual type of employer, a welcome 
sight. However, under the new 
scheme of things I am describing the 
whole status of the local representa- 
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tive of the workers is changed. Im- 
mediately he is raised to a new status. 
He becomes a necessary, indispensable 
part of shop administration. 

But as important as this phase of 
the subject is there is another angle 
which is also very important, and that 
is the extent to which the worker, the 
individual employee, the member of 
his organization is immediately 
changed from a simple tender of a 
machine or a simpler performer of a 
job to a man who, through his own 
organization, is beginning to have 
some concern, some interest, not 
simply over the typical working con- 
ditions, but also over the way the 
shop is being run, the way the whole 
job of running his railroad is being 
done. That is of importance, I dare 
say no leader in or student of the labor 
movement will dispute. What a 
competent workingman wants first is 
to be enabled to do a good job, and 
what he wants next is the right and 
privilege to be of influence as an in- 
telligent thinking human being in 
shaping all of the conditions which 
affect his job and his livelihood. 

So much for the so-called joint 
committee procedure. In due time 
the arrangement was extended from 
the local shops of these and certain 
other railroads to include the system 
representatives of the men, the so- 
called general chairmen and _ the 
higher officers of the carriers. Peri- 
odically they review the accomplish- 
ments of the local committees, cover- 
ing whose proceedings minutes are 
kept. The program also provides 
that the international officers of the 
unions themselves and their associates 
counsel from time to time with the 
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railroad managements with the larger 
end in view of furthering the welfare 
of the railroads concerned and their 
employees. The subjects that have 
been discussed under these auspices 
have ranged all the way from con- 
solidation and reorganization of rail- 
road systems, the Railway Labor Act, 
and many others of far reaching sig- 
nificance—all typical of the new rela- 
tionship which has come into being 
in the railroad industry between or- 
ganized labor and management. 
Obviously, the one question that 
immediately arises, that I dare say 
would necessarily arise in every think- 
ing man’s mind, is this: Why should 
a group of workers take any interest 
in production; why should they be 
concerned at all about doing things 
more efficiently than they are being 
done? For, in the last analysis, as 
you know only too well, under the 
usual conditions it would mean that 
somebody is about to be thrown out 
of a job. The answer to that ques- 
tion is this: that it is possible to pre- 
vent unemployment in railroad shops 
if the railroad managements will de- 
vote as much intelligence and as much 
energy, will be as conscientious about 
the problem of regularizing employ- 
ment as they are usually concerned 
about dealing with other problems. 
It so happens in the railroad service, 
both in the maintenance of way and 
in the shop departments, that irregu- 
larity of employment has been so bad 
in the past it was not very difficult to 
do a whole lot by way of remedying 
the situation. It was clearly recog- 
nized early in the development of the 
cooperative movement that what had 
to be done was to make certain that 
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men would not suffer through unem- 
ployment due to their interest in the 
increase of production, the elimina- 
tion of waste and the improvement 
of service. It is in the record, as Sir 
Henry has pointed out to you this 
morning, that it proved possible really 
to do something tangible and con- 
structive along this particular line. 
Not only on the organized railroads, 
not only on the railroads where this 
program is now in effect, but, if you 
please, in the entire railway industry 
there has come about a new con- 
science as to what the responsibili- 
ties of the management are in re- 
spect to stabilizing employment. And 
as I see it, this has come about be- 
cause of the attention focused by 
organized labor on the necessity of 
bringing about regularity of employ- 
ment—a most worthy reform which 
was definitely in the cards providing 
the will existed to really want to do 
something about it. 

Many of us are frequently asked, 
“What is this so-called cooperative 
program?” and, if I may, I want to 
depart right here and say that other 
terms could perhaps have been at- 
tached to this newer and more inclu- 
sive relationship between labor and 
management. It could have labelled 
it ‘workers’ control of industry,” or 
it could have been called ‘“demo- 
cratic control of industry” or “work- 
ers’ participation in management.” 
By some fortunate combination of 
circumstances, however, labor's con- 
structive policy for industry was 
labelled “union management cooper- 
ation,” a happy term, for it seems 
to have antagonized the fewest 
people. Not that there have not been 
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some people whio have been antago- 
nistic to it, extremists in the labor 
movement and extremists among the 
employers whose slogan, “Make no 
contracts with organized labor.” The 
long and short of it, however, is that 
what has here been demonstrated and 
stated upon more than one occasion, 
not by myself but by others, what in 
reality has come into being as a defi- 
nite movement is really based on a 
newer and a more generous concept 
of the organized labor movement. In- 
herently in the organized labor move- 
ment today, in the voluntary organi- 
zations of labor, such as the workers 
themselves create, there lies the seed 
of a newer and better industrial order. 
If you study what has been happen- 
ing, not only here in the United 
States but the world over, you will 
detect evidence of this new concept 
coming home to people in important 
positions in industry, be they with 
labor, management, capital or states- 
men. More and more people are 
following the lead of such men as Sir 
Henry and our own labor leaders in 
recognizing that the solution for our 
so-called industrial problems lies in 
taking a stand for the regular organi- 
zations of labor and bringing into be- 
ing relations between them and man- 
agements whereby the spokesmen for 
the organizations of labor counsel 
with management, not only on wages 
and working conditions, but in respect 
to the whole gamut of subjects which 
affect the control and conduct of in- 
dustry. Such is the meaning of the 
conferences we have read about in 
England, in Germany, under the Ger- 
man Federation of Workers, and 
such is the meaning which we get from 
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reports which are rendered by special 
commissions and investigators from 
Australia, France, Great Britain, and 
the International Labor Office of The 
League of Nations. We see this idea 
spreading, growing, thriving in in- 
dustry today. 

Personally, I think it is exceedingly 
fortunate that the railroad workers 
and their standard organizations of 
labor have the opportunity to make 
the demonstration they are making 
here and now on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways under the coopera- 
tive program by way of showing 
precisely what kind of railroad in the 
last analysis you get, and what kind of 
service that railroad renders. Here, 


in reality, labor enjoys a new dispen- 
sation ! 

This new dispensation, as far as 
the railway industry is concerned, has 


been amplified into a group of so- 
called principles, which principles 
have been set forth in the special 
publication of the Railway Employes’ 
Department, entitled ““The Coopera- 
tive Policy of the Railway Employes’ 
Department, A. F. of L.”’”. They bear 
brief repetition here: 


First—Full and cordial recogni- 
tion of the standard railroad unions 
as the properly accredited organiza- 
tions of the employees. 

The reason for that particular 
provision is this, that unless the work- 
ers feel that they have effective means 
at their disposal in the form of inde- 
pendent unions to help collect what 
they have helped to create, there can 
not be that confidence upon the part 
of the workers so that they will really 
feel free to give their heart and soul 
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to genuine cooperation with manage- 
ment. 

Second—Acceptance by manage- 
ment of the standard unions as help- 
ful, necessary and constructive in the 
conduct of the railroad industry. 

Third—Development between 
unions and management of written 
agreements governing wages, work- 
ing conditions and the prompt and 
orderly adjustment of disputes. 

Fourth—Systematic cooperation 
between unions and management for 
improved railroad service, increase 
of efficiency and the elimination of 
waste. 

The reason for that particular pro- 
vision is that the public interest, the 
interest of those whom _ industry 
serves, must be and should be ade- 
quately protected. The best way to 
protect it is to improve service, safety 
and economy. 

Fifth—Willingness on the part of 
managements to help the standard 
unions solve some of their problems 
in return for the constructive help 
rendered by the unions in the solu- 
tion of some of management’s prob- 
lems. 

Union-management cooperation, in 
short, is a matter of reciprocity. 

Sixth—Further willingness by man- 
agement to do everything within its 
power to regularize employment as 
well as to share from time to time the 
gains arising from cooperation with 
the employees. 

Seventh—and this is incidentally 
very important, although it is the part 
I pointed out first—the establishment 
of joint conference machinery, repre- 
sentative of both the unions and man- 
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agement, to promote and maintain 
cooperative effort. 

Unless we take these principles, 
this spirit and this desire and trans- 
late it into reality by means of definite 
joint machinery, many of the pious 
wishes for cooperative effort in in- 
dustry go by the board. Conse- 
quently, I consider the principle a very 
important plank in the program. 

Much can be said about the results 
of union-management cooperation in 
the railway industry. For the purpose 
of my remarks, however, a short sum- 
mary will suffice. Such a summary is 
as follows: 


A. From the Viewpoint of the Rail- 
road Employees and Their Unions. 


1. On those railroads where the 
cooperative policy is in effect old difh- 


culties centering around the adjust- 
ment of grievances and the interpre- 
tation of working rules have virtually 
disappeared. 

2. Physical working conditions, 
safety, sanitation, lighting, shop 
cleanliness and the like have greatly 
improved where the cooperative pol- 
icy is in effect. 

3. The cooperative policy has been 
instrumental in strengthening and im- 
proving the system of apprentice edu- 
cation and training. 

4. It has revealed that so-called 
wage incentive systems are more of a 
menace than a help in the long run 
toward improved output, particularly 
in the railway industry. 

5. It has played a conspicuous part 
in reestablishing certain working con- 
ditions which had been changed by 
the new defunct United States Rail- 
road Labor Board. 
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6. It has blazed the way for the 
more regular employment of railway 
maintenance employees, both in the 
shop and the roadway. 

7. It has helped substantially to 
bring back railroad work to railroad 
shops. 

8. It has been directly responsible 
for securing the establishment of a 
new standard of employment in the 
railway service, namely, vacations 
with pay. 

g. It has helped to increase wage 
income, the hourly rate as well as the 
yearly total. 

10. It has helped in the efforts to 
organize railroad employees. 


B. From the Viewpoint of the Rail- 
roads and Their Managements. 


1. The cooperative policy has re- 
duced petty and annoying grievance 
disputes to a minimum. 

2. It has improved railroad service 
by bettering safety, decreasing loco- 
motive and car defects and failures 
and so reducing train delays. 

3. It has, through its insistence on 
the regularizing of employment, also 
regularized production of _ shops, 
thereby greatly increasing shop efh- 
ciency. 

4. It has reduced material expenses 
through the interest developed on the 
part of the men in material conserva- 
tion. 

5. It has improved shop efficiency 
and economy not only through the 
interest of the men in production, but 
also through the mobilizing of thou- 
sands of useful practical ideas latent 
among the employees. 

6. It has not only made possible 
but actually stimulated the manage- 
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ments to devise and introduce im- 
proved methods of shop operation, 
work planning and the like. 

7. It has greatly improved the 
morale of the railroad, and stimulated 
its employees to help secure and hold 
new business. 

8. It has encouraged many hun- 
dreds of employees to make them- 
selves more useful to their railroad 
through various means of education. 

g. It has greatly improved the con- 
fidence of the public in the coopera- 
tive railroads, thus benefiting their 
reputation, and assuring them of a 
degree of respect and prestige which 
the public never before enjoyed. 


Because of the scientific value both 
to organized labor and industry of 
the results achieved to date under 
union-management cooperation the 


railroad unions directly concerned 
have felt that a careful investigation 
should be made to show just what has 
been accomplished and how this was 


done. For this purpose they have 
therefore recently organized the Rail- 
way Labor Research Foundation, 
whose first task it will be to make a 
careful survey of the cooperative 
movement and publish the findings. 
Inherently labor has a very pro- 
found concern for improved indus- 
trial performance. This fact has been 
stressed by organized labor and its 
spokesmen with increasing frequency 
and emphasis in recent years. Labor's 
“social wage theory,” its desire for 
the shorter work week as well as its 
insistence upon the prevention of un- 
employment go hand in hand with its 
interest in more efficient industry. 
Labor, however, has not always 
been in a position to contribute its 
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share of help to improve industrial 
performance. The basic conditions 
for realizing this help which I have 
already outlined are still the exception 
rather than the rule in industry today. 
Only within the last few years have 
we witnessed, as, for instance, on 
the Canadian National, systematic, 
statesmanlike efforts to secure the 
collective help of the great army of 
workers to promote better industrial 
performance. 

It is precisely because an apprecia- 
tion has at last developed of the value 
of labor’s collective help to industry, 
that, as I see it, organized labor is 
néw confronted with an unusual op- 
portunity to benefit both the workers 
of industry and the public. With the 
introduction of the machine, the posi- 
tion of labor as compared with that 
of capital has become less satisfac- 
tory. The cream of all that science, 
engineering, mass production and 
technological progress in general have 
achieved has gone to capital ; the ever- 
growing masses of labor have had to 
be content with what was left over. 
But a new phenomenon has crept into 
industry in recent years. Industrial 
output, service, efficiency, it now ap- 
pears, can be favorably influenced by 
organized cooperation between labor 
and management. The more, there- 
fore, that the natural, voluntary, in- 
dependent organizations of the work- 
ers in industry, that is, the labor 
unions, are able to develop intelligent 
disciplined control over the capacity 
of labor to cooperate with manage- 
ment for better industrial perform- 
ance, the stronger becomes labor’s 
strategic position in industry, and the 
more effective its bargaining power 
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in respect to the proceeds of industry. 
It should not be difficult to visualize 
the unusual opportunity at the dis- 
posal of labor as it improves and 
strengthens its policy of cooperation. 
As the lion’s share of the great gains 
in productivity, resulting chiefly from 
the introduction of the machine, has 
slipped away from labor, so labor to- 
day, by virtue of organization, disci- 
pline, intelligent leadership, and con- 
trol over cooperative effort, has 
available powerful tools whereby it 
can secure its fair share of all future 
gains in productivity. And lest any- 
one may conclude that this is a one- 
sided propostion, permit me to ob- 
serve that it fits ideally into the theory 
of high wages and their benefits, so 
effectively advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


My last note is on the public’s in- 


terest in this program. In the last 
four or five days news has come from 
Philadelphia to the effect that a foun- 
dation has been organized which is 
going to try to harmonize relations 
between capital and labor by the route 
of employee ownership of industry. 
That is a very interesting and perhaps 
a very worthy thing to try to do, but 
I frankly have my own opinion about 
that method as a way out. It seems 
to me the proper way to approach 
our problem is the way we have 
started on some of these railroads, 
and that is to place the workers 
and their organizations in a posi- 
tion of advice, in a position of counsel 
with management, so that the various 
minor lapses, the various shortcom- 
ings, the inadequacies and things of 
that kind from which industry suffers 
a great deal will be checked up from 
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day to day—a shifting, in other words, 
of the interest, of the incentive from 
the conventional owner, so-called of 
industry to the workers of industry, 
who in reality have far more at stake 
than any stockholder ever did have or 
ever will have in industry. 
Union-management cooperation in 
the railway industry, in short, has 
clearly shown that it arouses genu- 
ine interest among thousands of or- 
ganized railroad workers in prevent- 
ing inefficient and uneconomical prac- 
tices. Innumerable cases are on rec- 
ord which show conclusively just how 
the workers on the job feel about poor 
tools, waste in the use of materials, 
shortage of supplies, or improper 
production methods. Through their 
unions they adopt policies which help 
to correct these defects. Frequently 
they go further and with the aid of 
their officers and technical advisers 
work out, in detail, improved methods 
for doing jobs or for ‘dealing with 
major managerial problems. Thus 
many of the practical steps which 
have been taken to regularize employ- 
ment and production in railway shops 
have been worked out by the unions. 
All this serves to stimulate manage- 
ment in a new way. The men on the 
job, because, on the one hand, of their 
intimate practical knowledge of rail- 
roading, and because, on the other, 
they are enabled to benefit directly 
from improved performance, are 
helping to set the pace for manage- 
ment. With the elimination of the 
major cause for disputes—namely, 
differences about the status of the em- 
ployees’ unions—and with the em- 
phasis on the prevention of griev- 
ances, the energy of management 
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which formerly dissipated in adjust- 
ing labor disputes is devoted, under 
cooperation, to better planning and 
performance. And the employees, in- 
stead of resisting new management 
devices, methods of increasing output, 
and the like, take, through their 
unions, an interested and encouraging 
attitude in these matters, readily sug- 
gest detailed ways of making im- 
provements gleaned from their own 
rich experience, and quickly fall into 
line when these improvements are 
put into practice. Much of the re- 
sistance, indifference, and apathy, so 
common when new ways of doing 
work are introduced into shops, never 
develops in an atmosphere of system- 
atic cooperation between unions and 
management. This newly demon- 
strated ability of the voluntary inde- 
pendent unions of labor to set stand- 


ards for management is of paramount 
importance to industry, to the public 
and, last but not least, to labor itself. 

I can not speak as I have to you 
without paying my personal respects 


and compliments to Sir Henry 
Thornton. It is easy enough for me 
to become eloquent because of my 
associations with him and to tell you 
personally how I feel about him. I 
had the privilege this summer of 
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spending a great deal of time among 
the rank and file of the Canadian Na- 
tional employees. Those of us in the 
labor movement know full well that 
if we do not have the support of the 
rank and file we are pretty soon out 
of luck, but with railroad presidents 
it is not always the same way. They 
are not elected by the rank and file. 
But against that you have a situation 
which I think must be refreshing to 
a man such as Sir Henry Thornton, 
who has had the courage and fore- 
sight to do the things he has done in 
cooperation with organized labor on 
the Canadian National. I am telling 
you right now that in conversation 
after conversation this summer with 
Canadian National men in_ their 
homes, car men in their shacks, round- 
house men under and alongside of en- 
gines, conductors on trains, section- 
men on the tracks, as well as many, 
many others, with one accord they 
assured me Sir Henry had their fullest 
confidence and support, that they 
literally felt inspired because they 
were able and permitted to work with 
him. They knew that in the relation- 
ships between the organizations of 
labor in which they have put their 
faith and Sir Henry things are all 
right at the helm. 





“SEEKING A NEW ERA IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS OF COLORADO” 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 
Vice-President, The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 


HE Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 

pany has just completed its first 

year under its union-recognition, 
union-cooperation policy adopted 
when the company came under its 
present control and management in 
the spring of 1928. 

This company has for years been 
one of the three largest producers in 
the state. It is the largest producer 
in the northern lignite field and the 
only producer of every grade of lig- 
nite coal mined. Since January first 
of this year it has substantially in- 
creased its lead as the largest lignite 
producer. Consequently, its operat- 
ing policy is of unusual importance to 
the industrial life of the state and to 
the consumers of coal as well as to 
those directly engaged in coal mining. 

In Colorado, where some of the 
largest coal deposits in the country 
are found, the men working in the 
coal mines, the coal industry, business 
generally, and the public have for 
years suffered needless losses and 
wastes. The industry and its markets 
have been demoralized there as 
throughout the country. Production 
costs have been too high, coal prices 
have been discriminatory, the annual 
working season short, and the annual 
wage income of miners usually too 
low to provide American standards 
of living. Because of unfair working 
and wretched living conditions discon- 
tent has been chronic and strikes of 
frequent occurrence. 


The State of Colorado has not yet 
finished paying for the costly labor 
conflicts of past years. Bonds are 
still outstanding for the 1893-1894 
strike; no payments have been made 
on the bond issue for the 1913 and 
1914 industrial warfare; and in 1927 
and 1928 some $216,000 more was 
borrowed from banks by the state to 
keep the militia in the field. These 
heavy burdens on taxpayers represent, 
however, only a fraction of the eco- 
nomic waste to the state and its citi- 
zens. The public has had to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for imported coal, 
business has lost millions in the re- 
duced purchasing power of all those 
engaged in the coal industry; miners 
have lost millions in wages and they 
and their families have suffered un- 
told privations and have been always 
the final victims in the warfare waged 
against them and their efforts to 
establish collective bargaining and 
fair working conditions. 

The present management of The 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company was 
convinced these conditions were nei- 
ther necessary nor justified. 

The company adopted and is now 
operating under a policy working 
toward the elimination of these in- 
justices. It is a policy which recog- 
nizes the rights of mine workers and 
of coal consumers and of the general 
public, as well as the rights of in- 
vestors. 
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The company entered voluntarily 
into a contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America which went into 
effect September 1, 1928, and is now 
in force. This contract sets forth the 
joint purposes of the organized min- 
ers and the company in its declara- 
tion of principles: 


We, the signers of this document, 
seeking a new era in the industrial re- 
lations of Colorado, unite in welcom- 
ing this opportunity to record the 
spirit and principles of this agree- 
ment. 

Our purposes are: 

To promote and establish indus- 
trial justice ; 

To substitute reason for violence, 
confidence for misunderstanding, in- 
tegrity and good faith for dishonest 
practices, and a union of effort for 
the chaos of the present economic 
warfare; 

To avoid needless and wasteful 
strikes and lockouts through the in- 
vestigation and correction of their 
underlying causes; 

To establish genuine collective bar- 
gaining between mine workers and 
operators through free and independ- 
ent organization; 

To stabilize employment, produc- 
tion, and markets through coopera- 
tive endeavor and the aid of science; 

To assure mine workers and oper- 
ators continuing mutual benefits and 
consumers a dependable supply of coal 
at reasonable and uniform prices; 

To defend our joint undertaking 
against every conspiracy or vicious 
practice which seeks to destroy it; and 
in all other respects to enlist public 
confidence and support by safeguard- 
ing the public interest. 


Under this cooperative agreement 
there have already been results of 
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much significance, although all con- 
cerned in it realize that only the first 
steps in the joint program have been 
taken. Miners in The Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company’s, mines received 
during the first half of 1929 an aver- 
age daily wage of $7.95; the accident 
rate has decreased in the company’s 
mines, the tonnage per man per day 
has increased approximately twenty 
per cent; the mines are running more 
days and the company is mining and 
selling much more coal than under its 
previous non-union policy. 

As an example, in September of 
this year the company shipped from 
one of the three lignite districts in 
which it operates over two and a half 
times as much coal as in September, 
1928. 

Of equal importance with these 
facts proving the economic soundness 
of the union policy, and an important 
element in its success, is the action 
taken by the trade-union groups as a 
whole in organizing their purchasing 
power and making its force felt in a 
systematic and constantly increasing 
campaign in support of the joint en- 
terprise. 

Following the adoption of the 
company’s policy the various central 
bodies—the State Federation of La- 
bor, the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, the Building Trades Coun- 
cil—appointed a Central Coal Com- 
mittee, charged with the responsibil- 
ity of taking to all local unions the 
facts about the new policy and urging 
the appointment of a coal committee 
in each union to help in the task or- 
ganized labor has set for itself—that 
of putting “union-mined, union-de- 
livered coal in every union coal bin.” 
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The enthusiasm with which the 
movement got under way was only 
equaled by the interest and persever- 
ance with which it continued all 
through the year. 

In August, 1929, the Central Coal 
Committee and the committees of the 
locals—some 250 men and women— 
met together at a dinner to review 
their year’s work and plan for 
further and more extensive activities. 
That meeting may be best described 
by quoting from a report of it in the 
Colorado Labor Advocate: 


“The first chapter of a new indus- 
trial history which is certain to be- 
come a guide book for organized 
labor wherever cooperative effort be- 
tween employer and employe is at- 
tempted was brought to a triumphant 
close last Thursday evening when 
more than 200 union men and women 
celebrated the first anniversary of 
Organized Labor’s Central Coal 
Committee at the Albany Hotel. 

“The theme of the history is not 
new, but its treatment is. Organized 
labor has urged for many years that 
its members take cognizance of its 
purchasing power and use it to its 
greatest advantage. The develop- 
ment of this theme on a big scale has 
never been attempted until a year ago 
when leaders of the Denver labor 
movement met to discuss a plan for 
utilizing labor’s purchasing power to 
make possible the revival of United 
Mine Workers’ Union in a state 
where it appeared that it has been 
crushed forever.” 

“The ready acceptance of the plan 
for strengthening the ranks of organ- 
ized labor through cooperating with 
The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
which a short time before the meeting 
had signed an agreement with the 





United Mine Workers of America 
covering all its extensive properties 
and involving about 1,000 employes, 
indicated clearly that an improved 
method of strengthening the entire 
chain of trade unions was about to be 
placed in operation with the entire 
Denver labor movement determined 
to make it a success.” 

A resolution was unanimously 
adopted at this meeting pledging or- 
ganized labor to further extension of 
the work so as “to produce the maxi- 
mum of results” and providing for 
the appointment of a full-time direc- 
tor for the work. 

The development of the coal com- 
mittees’ work has been characterized 
by continuing general enthusiasm com- 
bined with an exceptionally careful 
system of detailed canvassing, fol- 
lowing up and recording of activities. 
While the movement is primarily 
one of centralizing labor’s purchas- 
ing power in order to help a union 
program, the central and local coal 
committees have realized from the 
first they have a wider responsibility 
as well—that of bringing home to the 
public the facts about the coal indus- 
try and the new effort of The Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company to put coal 
mining on a fair basis. 

Committee members are taking 
every opportunity to inform them- 
selves about both labor and marketing 
conditions which prevail in the indus- 
try generally, and those being de- 
veloped by The Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company. 

A close relationship between the 
organized labor committees and the 
pit committees and local officers of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica is bringing to the coal committees 
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a new understanding and fund of in- 
formation about the coal industry and 
to the union miners a closer relation- 
ship and integration with the organ- 
ized labor movement of the state. 
Discussion meetings held by the 
coal committees and the officers and 
pit committees of the miners’ union 
have brought forth an interchange of 
facts and suggestions, an analysis of 
problems of mutual interest and have 
resulted in effective utilization of 
effort. Men and women have gone 
from these meetings thoroughly in- 


formed and determined to spare no 
efforts to forward the union program. 

In the words of the secretary and 
director of the Central Coal Commit- 
tee: 


“The Denver Labor Movement 
has crossed the threshold of a new 
world of activities, and has launched 
out upon a constructive program of 
cooperation that will commend itself 
to those trades unionists and employ- 
ers who are thoughtfully concerned 
about the future relationship between 
employe and employer.” 


WINTER 


One of the loveliest things I know 

Is an upland meadow white with snow; 

A grove of firs to mark its crown, 

Their spreading arms by snow weighed down: 
Slender mullein stalks frosted white, 

Last year’s goldenrod capped with light, 
While, under the rays of the noonday sun, 
Glittering and glistening, swift rainbows run 
Backward and forward across its face, 

Till eyes are strained and pulses race 

With a strange excitement, a wild desire 

To whirl through that field of glinting fire. 


Yes, a hill-slope covered with sun-bright snow, 
Is one of the loveliest things I know. 


Epna Jupson WILDE. 











UPRISING OF DRESSMAKERS 


FANNIA M. CoHN 


Executive Secretary of the Educational Department of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union 


ades since the historic strike of 
the shirtwaist and dressmakers 
of nineteen hundred and nine. 

The function of history is to afford 
us an opportunity to look into the 
events of the past, compare them 
with the present, and visualize the 
future. From the past we know that 
women have taken part in every na- 
tional outbreak since the French Rev- 
olution. They participate in every 
struggle for freedom. At the present, 
many of our “women’s” locals are 
carrying on organization campaigns. 
It behooves us to review that great 
struggle of our women, that was re- 
corded as one of the outstanding 
events in the life of our organization, 
as a symbol of what women can 
achieve if they are fortified by cour- 
age and an ideal, and have faith in the 
realization of the ideal and willing to 
bring sacrifices for its achievement. 

It was the “Uprising of the 20,- 
000” shirtwaist and dressmakers, on 
November 22, 1909, that laid 
the foundation of our International 
Union. The strike of these women 
who spoke different languages, who 
were recent immigrants, inspired the 
“Great Revolt” of the cloakmakers 
on July 7, 1910. 

Hardly anyone believed in the pos- 
sibilities of organizing such a mixed 
group of young girls, many in their 
teens, and to call them out on a gen- 


} eo month will mark two dec- 


eral strike, and still less on a lasting 
one. And how could people think 
otherwise, when this strike was called 
by our Local 25, which had about 
100 members, with $4.00 in its treas- 
ury. A union without experience or 
prestige. But these young women 
showed that among the greatest as- 
sets in a strike, is not the money or 
experience alone, but the confidence 
in the righteousness of cause, and the 
willingness to sacrifice for it and in 
the unbending determination to fight 
for its rights, and unfaltering in the 
possibility to win. 

Yes, these women knew what they 
were fighting for. They struggled 
against charges for needles, power 
and other sundries, and also fines. 
They were incensed at the thought 
that employers dared to make such 
charges against the workers, were not 
ashamed to make 20 per cent profit 
on the charge for electricity to run 
their machines, and 25 per cent profit 
on needles they broke, and also on the 
leather belts on the machines. In ad- 
dition to all this, the workers were 
even taxed for the use of their chair 
and for a locker to hold their hats. 
They were irritated by petty perse- 
cutions and mistreatment on the part 
of the management. These young 
women were determined to abolish 
the sub-contracting system that ex- 
isted in the shops, where men work- 
ers employed from three to eight 
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girl helpers. Yes, they wanted 
shorter hours and higher wages, so 
as to live in decent surroundings and 
to enjoy the necessary conveniences 
of life that modern civilization offers. 
Above everything else, their motto 
was the recognition of their union. 
These young women knew that all the 
promises of employers did not amount 
to anything, unless they were pro- 
tected by the power of organization. 
The longer the strike continued, the 
more they realized this fact. Hence 
their emphasis on union recognition. 
It was the dressmakers victory at 
Leiserson’s shop that stimulated the 
strike at the Rosen Brothers. This in 
turn “infected” the Triangle work- 
ers—one of the largest factories in 
the industry. It was a very bitter 
sixteen weeks struggle, on which de- 
pended the gains already won in the 
other shops. Had this last been de- 
feated, it would have meant for some 
time failures everywhere. The griev- 
ances of the Triangle workers were 
indeed numerous—very low wages, 
long hours, abuses on the part of 
the management, which were to the 
workers beneath human dignity. 
The situation was still more aggra- 
vated by the clash with the manage- 
ment about the use of the funds of the 
Benevolent Association. This was 
organized by the company, in 1908, 
for the loyal workers, under the su- 
pervision of members of the firm. 
The clash between the employees and 
the company about the use of the 
fund came when the workers decided 
that before the Jewish holidays they 
ought to assist married men with 
$10.00, but the company objected. 
This action on the part of the firm 
Was resented by the workers. The 
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leaders of this “resentment” were 
then discharged by the firm. This in- 
cident led to the decision of Local 25, 
at its meeting held September 27, 
1909, to declare a general strike. 

Possibly this strike prevented the 
introduction of some form of com- 
pany unionism in the garment indus- 
try in New York City. The workers 
felt that the Triangle strike must not 
be lost since it would endanger the 
formation of a union in the industry 
for some time to come. The only 
solution seemed to be the calling of a 
general strike in the industry. There 
soon followed a feverish organiza- 
tion campaign. Those who witnessed 
the scenes outside and inside the halls 
during the twelve-week strike will 
never forget it. There were zeal, 
enthusiasm, determination, fearless- 
ness and self-sacrifice. Those who 
mingled with the young women of 
many races and tongues and observed 
the flame of enthusiasm burning in 
their eyes, who heard the shouts that 
greeted every settlement, who saw 
the girls picketing the shops in rain 
and bleak mid-winter cold, will never 
forget this display of enthusiasm for 
the cause of labor. 

At that time the employers dared 
so much more than they do now. The 
workers in New York City were 
much less protected than they are 
now. The employers openly engaged 
thugs, gansters, even prostitutes, to 
terrorize the struggling dressmakers, 
to discourage their efforts. They 
made their lives miserable on the 
picket line, this in addition to the 
economic helplessness. The police 
and courts, too, were ruthless when- 
ever a striker was brought before 
them. 
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Of course the fearlessness, enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrifice of these thou- 
sands of women attracted attention, 
not only in this country, but abroad. 

Although the principal officers who 
directed the strike were men, never- 
theless the women played the most 
important part in carrying it through. 
They were on the picket line where 
they were molested by thugs and de- 
tectives, hired by the employers. They 
were mistréated by the police who 
were accused by such men and women 
as Prof. E. R. A. Selekman, Lillian 
D. Wald, Ida M. Tarbell, Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, as being hostile to the 
workers and that they cooperate and 
aid the employers; mercilessly were 
the workers treated by the Court 
when brought before it. Daily, sen- 
tences and fines were imposed by 
them—the strikers refused to pay 
fines; they insisted the money could 
be used for carrying on the strike, and 
therefore preferred to go to jail. 
Magistrate Olmstead went so far as 
to say when sentencing a striker “you 
are in strike against God and Nature, 
whose firm law is that man should 
earn his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. You are in strike against 
God.” 

In every shop there were a few 
girls who took the lead and with their 
own unconquerable spirit, they in- 
spired the rest to follow them. These 
are our unknown soldiers for the 
cause of labor. Their names are not 
even recorded, but their spirit still 
carries us through many trials and 
tribulations to victory. There was 
no international union at that time 
to depend upon for financial support. 
There was hardly any movement 


among the immigrant workers in 
New York that could come forward 
with financial or moral assistance. 
Consequently there were no funds to 
finance the strike. At times there was 
no money to pay for the halls in 
which the strikers assembled. 

So these courageous young strik- 
ers in their determination to win the 
strike added to their duties, as a 
source of income, the selling of spe- 
cial strike editions of the Forward, 
New York Call and The Evening 
Journal. 

As poor as these girls were, unpre- 
pared for a strike with their meager 
earnings during the times when they 
worked, many of them refused to 
take the $1.50 a week strike benefit, 
suggesting that their money be con- 
tributed to the married persons with 
dependents who get from $2.50 to 
$3.00 a week. 

Officially, the strike was called off 
February 15, 1910. Three hun- 
dred firms settled on union recogni- 
tion, 19 employers settled on a com- 
promised basis, 13 shops with 1100 
workers still remained on strike. The 
union emerged from that struggle 
with 10,000 members. But the strike 
achieved much more than figures re- 
cord. 

The struggle of dressmakers dem- 
onstrated that women can carry on a 
strike. It convinced even the doubt- 
ful that women belonging to various 
races, speaking various languages, 
recent immigrants can be organized 
into a fighting unit. It demonstrated 
that it was possible to develop in 
them a sense of industrial and eco- 
nomic solidarity. Before the public 
were revealed the horrible conditions 
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that existed in the industry. The lib- 
eral minded part of the public was 
awakened to the reality of the indus- 
trial struggle. 

The tens of thousands of workers in 
the dress industry, whose production 
in New York City then amounted 
to more than $50,000,000,000 a 
year and who were unnoticed un- 
til then, suddenly became social fac- 
tors, insisting upon their rights to 
make a decent living, to work reason- 
ably short hours under decent and 
humane conditions in the industry. 
In a word these women demanded in- 
dustrial democracy in the industry in 
which they were employed. 

This heroic fight of the dressmak- 
ers had a marvelous stimulating in- 
fluence on women of liberal and radi- 
cal tendencies. The suffragettes used 
this strike as an argument for their 
cause. Finally, the general strike 
amongst the workers in the needle in- 
dustry and especially amongst women, 
became a reality. It was popularized 
and dramatized and got the public 
approval. 

As President Gompers, in his re- 
port to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in 1910, 
rightly says—‘“The strike brought to 
the consciousness of the nation a rec- 
ognition of certain features looming 


up in its social development. These 
are the extent to which women are 
taking up with industrial life, their 
consequent tendency to stand together 
in the struggle to protect their com- 
mon interests as wage earners, the 
readiness of people in all classes to 
approve of trade-union methods in 
behalf of working women, and the 
capacity of women as strikers to 
suffer, to do, and dare in support of 
their rights.” 

The general strike of the shirtwaist 
and dressmakers of 1909 laid the 
foundation, not of the dressmakers 
union alone, but we might say of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. It inspired the strike of 
the cloakmakers of 1910. It gave 
confidence in the possibility of organ- 
izing the other unions in the women’s 
garment industry. In 1909 the shirt- 
waist and dressmakers were the in- 
spiration of the tens of thousands of 
cloakmakers. In 1929 the cloakmak- 
ers, with their victorious general 
strike, are becoming the inspiration of 
the dressmakers. So the cloakmakers 
repaid their debt to those pioneers of 
our historic 1909 strike. 

Will the dressmakers now follow 
the example of the cloakmakers of 
1g10? 
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They are building a new bridge over the river, 
And the sweet air is full all day 

Of the noise of riveting hammers 
And cranes toiling away. 


All day the old men from the village 
Stand agape with listless eyes, 

On the old bridge, which has lasted their time, 
Watching the framework rise. 


BranpD STORM 











“THE NORMALLY UNEMPLOYED” 
A NEGLECTED PHASE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


SOLOMON BARKIN 
Instruction College, City of New York 


T NO time in the past has the 
problem of unemployment 
been so strikingly presented 

to the eyes of the general population 
in all its numerous hues as during the 
last few years. Realizing the indus- 
trial importance and economic signifi- 
cance of the problem, some have 
ventured to predict that if a satisfac- 
tory course for its solution will not 
be soon decided upon and if the recti- 
fication of the evil is not soon begun, 
it will crystallize into an important 
national political issue. They aver 
that it will surpass in political impor- 
tance even such issues as the tariff and 
farm relief. In spite of the fact that 
this point of view is gaining strength, 
some, at present, still envisage the 
proper place for the study to be the 
conference room with its long tables, 
cultured mien, professorial discussion, 
and academic conservatism. Irrecon- 
cilable as these two attitudes are, 
most people agree that the problem 
possesses that potential strength 
which will enable it to divide the 
citizenry into well-defined camps. 
The pressing need for a solution, or, 
rather, solutions, necessitates our ap- 
proaching the problem seriously and 
making its scope as comprehensive as 
possible. 

The recognition of the need for 
such an approach is widespread, but 
this conviction has had little practical 
importance. The focus of attention 
has been for the most part restricted 





to the study and the understanding of 
the industrial aspects and economic 
intricacies and political potentialities 
of the problem (see, for example, 
Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, United States 
Senate, Seventieth Congress, Second 
session, Report No. 2072). For our 
purpose, we might add that the 
human aspects of the problem are 
among the divisions to which little or 
no attention has been given. This 
renewal of interest in the human 
troubles precipitated by the state of 
unemployment is not the mere re- 
assertion of the plea for humanity 
and charity, but rather the deliberate 
presentation of social concern for the 
individual citizens and the obligation 
of the economic system for the indi- 
vidual producer. It is an echo of the 
unfortunate position in which the 
worker unwillingly finds himself dur- 
ing the periods of stress. The inclu- 
sion of this subject into the range of 
problems usually discussed will make 
it possible to formulate finally that 
synthetic solution which will also take 
care of the class of “normally unem- 
ployed.” 

The groups which we have called 
the “normally unemployed” is the key 
to many of the human aspects of the 
general unemployment problem. 

Altho the term may be reminiscent 
of an age of economic speculation 
and blind search among limited avail- 
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able experiences, yet the sense in 
which it is used in this essay is rather 
reflective of our present economic 
study. It is not a norm established 
by a decree colored by insufficient data 
and social biases, but, rather, a figure 
set down after exact countings or esti- 
mates had been made. It refers to 
the number of unemployed below 
which there have not been any fluctu- 
ations during the past few years. It 
is the margin or fringe of the class of 
workers which has not been actively 
engaged in the productive process. 
Above all, it is a reality. 

The attitude to this particular 
group cannot be disassociated from 
that which is prevalent with regard 
to the unemployed who found them- 
selves in that state for short periods. 
This can be best realized by hastily 
surveying the character of some of 
our periods of unemployment and the 
consequent social attitudes. Our first 
periods of unemployment were asso- 
ciated with an economic state essen- 
tially agricultural in nature, which 
offered numerous opportunities to 
those above the poverty level. Then 
the arise of unemployment was usually 
connected with the sudden arise of 
plagues, diseases, fires, political acts 
conducive to social instability, migra- 
tion, and similar non-economic fac- 
tors. Witness to this fact is, for 
examples, the widespread unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia during the epi- 
demic in 1797 and the similar con- 
ditions in New York City in 1803. 
These forces which arose out of con- 
ditions essentially non-economic con- 
tinued to exert some influence down 
to the middle of the century, but 
always in a decreasing proportion. 
It was out of this state that an attitude 
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did crystallize which has to a certain 
extent persisted until the very present. 
It understood unemployment not in 
terms of its social and economic 
causes, but in those of personal defi- 
ciencies. It was then the opinion that 
if not the whole, at least, the chief 
part of the distress of the poor arises 
from idleness, dissipation and worth- 
lessness, that every person able and 
willing to work may procure employ- 
ment and that all those who are thus 
employed may gain a decent and com- 
fortable support (cited by Mathew 
Carey in “Public Charities in Phila- 
delphia,” 1829). Of course, the 
society in which that state of opinion 
predominated sought to alleviate 
rather than solve the problem. Sav- 
ings banks, houses of work, reforma- 
tory houses were among the many 
agencies for social reconstruction 
which have since flourished as a result 
of the above underlying philosophy. 

Altho the approach to the problem 
which was outlined above lingered on, 
the character of unemployment under- 
went a complete transformation. As 
the country proceeded thru those 
rapid changes which made it an in- 
dustrial nation, we can more clearly 
perceive the new and higher correla- 
tion between the periods of unemploy- 
ment and the development of the 
business industrial economy. The 
non-economic factors became subordi- 
nate, and unemployment became more 
regular, more persistent, and, in a 
sense, more inevitable. It was then 
that the class of the “normally unem- 
ployed” became more distinct and 
began to assume its present character- 
istics. But, in spite of all these 
changes, the habituated attitude re- 
tained its force. A certain aloofness 
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came to control the minds of the mas- 
ters of political and social systems. 
So, until today, our economic organi- 
zation has become more and more 
integrated and interlocked, unemploy- 
ment has become more serious, but 
the general attitude has changed little 
with respect to the social responsi- 
bility for the condition of the indi- 
vidual members. 

One important modification has 
taken place. The problem has come 
to be recognized as one of great im- 
portance. As the industrial organi- 
zation, thru its seasonal fluctuations, 
cyclical movements, or its continuous 
transformation of the processes of 
production from hand to machine, has 
come to emit more and more of the 
unemployed, a change began to take 
place in the very nature of our indus- 
trial society. The increased use of 
mechanical agents which brought 
along with it large capital investments 
gave rise to the recognition of the 
need for ironing out these fluctuations. 
This was especially evident to those 
who were chiefly concerned with the 
business success of particular enter- 
prises. This new need has given rise 
to the suggestion that new machinery 
is the desirable solution for the un- 
employment problem (H. Ford). 
It has led men to search among the 
many fundamental industrial causes 
for the methods of solution. Pros- 
perity reserves, ironing out of busi- 
ness fluctuations, organized forecast- 
ing and planning, regularization of 
employment, organized labor ex- 
changes, are among the suggestions 
which the industrial engineers have 
proposed for removing the stress of 
unemployment and the waste of the 
unemployed overhead. The desire, 





and what they began to recognize as 
a need in a mechanical industry, for 
“a satisfied and contented body of 
workmen” as well as a wider and 
larger potential market helped to 
strengthen this tendency. These mo- 
tives have urged our industrial lead- 
ers to become the prophets of the new 
industrial age. 

This new American attempt at 
solution has for the most part arisen 
out of the needs of industry as envis- 
aged by the production manager, 
rather than from a concern about 
general social needs. It is the machine 
industry which calls for orderly, regu- 
lar and non-fluctuating progress. This 
has become especially evident to those 
who are in charge of the processes of 
production of individual concerns and 
those whose future is bound up with 
the business success of highly capital- 
ized individual enterprises. As a re- 
sult some important social aspects 
have been totally neglected. The old 
approach had been modified but not 
changed. 

Further corroboration of these con- 
clusions can be found in the fact that 
little thought has been given to this 
group of “normally. unemployed.” 
They consist of those whose liveli- 
hood is dependent upon their daily 
earnings but whose employment is 
continually irregular. He is actively 
engaged in the search for work, but 
the industrial organization cannot, 
under our present conditions, absorb 
him. He is the industrial outcast who 
is now and then permitted to reenter 
the pale of industrial activity. He is 
the shiftless, the migrant, the “sur- 
plus worker” who is the means of in- 
dustrial expansion and the “goat” of 
contraction; he is the pawn that busi- 
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ness fluctuations cast about in the 
most indifferent fashion. We are not 
concerned about those who suffer 
from lack of employment because 
of some temporary business condition. 
That is the problem for the produc- 
tion manager. Similarly our interest 
is not focused upon those who suffer 
as a result of some physical disability, 
age disqualification, or mental inca- 
pacity. These latter have absorbed 
most of the interest of those who 
have been actively engaged in study- 
ing the human aspects of the problem. 

Our industrial organizations have 
totally neglected this group. It is be- 
cause he is the individual that the in- 
dustrial engineer in his efficiency 
schemes is attempting to eliminate. 
He it is that helps maintain that an- 
archy in industry which results from 
the presence of a “surplus” labor sup- 
ply. He is, therefore, only thought of 
as a parasite. Regularization of 
employment means freeing the indus- 
trial plants of these appendages. In 
the mining industry, improvement is 
said to be possible only if they suc- 
cessfully eliminate this group. It has 
been estimated that it consists of some 
two or three hundred thousand work- 
ers. In addition to these invectives 
which issue from the lips of many 
industrial leaders, there are often long 
diatribes delivered by the moral lead- 
ers, expressing their moral indig- 
nation. Every respectful member of 
society is warned against the condition 
of the members of this class of “nor- 
mally unemployed.” 

In spite of these utterances of the 
leaders of the new science of economic 
productivity and our moralists, the 
members of this class of unemployed 
perform a necessary economic func- 
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tion. We need go no farther than 
Ford’s factory to comprehend the ne- 
cessity of having this class in a busi- 
ness economy. The shut-down of the 
factories of the Ford plant was com- 
pleted in May, 1927, and left 100,- 
000 unemployed. Reorganization and 
reconstruction not only brought these 
workers again to the doors of the em- 
ployment agencies, but thousands of 
others from all parts of the United 
States. It has been estimated that 
there are in Detroit about 50,000 
men, who are called the “suitcase bri- 
gade,” who feed the factories when 
they are called. They are taken in 
during busy seasons and dumped out 
when dull seasons come on. Then 
again, we can refer to the statistics on 
manufacting employment as compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
During the year 1923 we had a peak 
of employment; every year since then 
has fluctuated about a norm of 10 per 
cent below the figure for that year. 
These fluctuations in employment 
have been made possible only because 
the employer had at his disposal thou- 
sands of unemployed. Without them 
he could not immediately expand; he 
would reflect before dismissing his 
workers. At present the maintenance 
and expansion of industrial activity is 
dependent upon the existence of this 
class. 

Not only are the fluctuating de- 
mands for employees by the old in- 
dustries satisfied by this class, but new 
industries are only made possible be- 
cause there is always at their service 
this labor “surplus.” During these 
last few years this has been especially 
noticeable. In the domestic and per- 
sonnel service there has been an in- 
crease of some 768,000 people; simi- 
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larly, the highway transportation 
showed an increase of one million em- 
ployees. Other industries, as the ra- 
dio apparatus and airplane produc- 
tion, have similar materials to pre- 
sent. The arise of new industrial out- 
lets are dependent upon the existence 
of a labor supply upon which they 
could depend. 

In spite of his social usefulness, 
under our economic organization, no 
provision at all is made for him, As 
has been said, the industrial engineer 
leaves them out of all his calculations 
for the regularization of employment. 
Both company unemployment insur- 
ance plans and joint schemes are con- 
cerned with those who are employed 
rather than with those who are seek- 
ing work. As one joint scheme ex- 
presses itself, only “regular employees 


are eligible” (Ladies’ Garment Indus- 
try in Cleveland). 

The insurance funds of the individ- 
ual unions are limited to its members 
and afford no relief to those who are 
not members of the particular union. 
The only other alternative under our 


present scheme is charity. These 
contributions, which have been in- 
creasing in volume, are a voluntary 
social levy to aid, among others, the 
unemployed. Its organization is too 
irregular, its spirit often repugnant 
to the independent and its contribu- 
tions too unorganized to satisfy any 
party. Its place is to be subordinate 
to some more highly organized and 
systematized plan. 

In addition to being neglected by 
society, this class is increasing in num- 
bers. This increase is taking place at 
a more rapid rate than in any previous 
period in the history of American in- 
dustry. Every other occasion informs 
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us that the machine or systematized 
organization of production has re- 
placed “hand effort” in production. 
Industry has dispensed with a great 
deal of human labor. Among the 
most widely known of the late changes 
is the case of the musicians who have 
found themselves displaced by the 
talkies. The examples are legion, but 
the latest one that has come to the at- 
tention of the writer is the case in the 
building wrecking industry. One in- 
genious employer has succeeded by 
using a “skull cracker”’ to decrease his 
force from 50 to 12 and reduce the 
number of days necessary to perform 
the work to a third of what it had 
usually taken. In a more statistical 
fashion we might refer to the survey 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which contains about 40 per 
cent of the employees engaged in 
manufacturing. There we can com- 
pare the employment for the year 
1923 with that of May, 1929, which 
certainly was a high mark. Through 
this period there has been at least a 
drop of some 9 per cent in the num- 
ber of those who were employed in 
this industry. This technological un- 
employment has been a source for the 
increase in the number of those who 
might be included among the nor- 
mally unemployed. The actual num- 
ber has often been estimated to be 
about one million persons. 

Even if we concede the possibility 
of reabsorption into industry, we 
must conclude that the process at pres- 
ent is planless. It needs our immedi- 
ate attention. There are numerous 
mechanical difficulties, psychological 
impediments and financial costs to be 
met. The individual worker is help- 
less before this task. He has not only 
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to bear the above burdens, which of- 
ten degrade him, but, often, as we 
have intimated, he is not reabsorbed 
into the industrial process as a per- 
manent member. 

The ruthlessness of the process of 
discharge is not mitigated at all by 
social agencies immediately concerned 
with the task. The mechanical skill 
which had taken years to acquire, or 
the training which is often necessary 
for the preparation of some industrial 
tasks, is often lost. There are no at- 
tempts made to guide the worker in 
his desire to readapt that skill which 
he possesses to some other occupation 
with the minimum of effort. Depen- 
dent upon himself for this guidance, 
the worker often, in the most untu- 
tored fashion, despondently turns to 
work at a task least, if at all, respon- 
sive to his skill. This unadjusted 
worker tends to fall into the class of 
the “normally unemployed.” 

Nor is this worker enabled by his 
earnings, without charitable aid, to 
tide over this period or to keep him- 
self physically fit for reabsorption into 
industry. The Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1927 indicated that the 
average wage during that year for all 
kinds of manufacturing wage-earners 
was less than $1,300 a year. In con- 
trast to that we might state that the 
standard of living when expressed in 
money terms, as set down by the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., has as its bottom 
level of health and decency, “below 
which a family cannot go without dan- 
ger of physical and moral deterior- 
ation,” a sum of $2,170.61 for New 
York City and a range for the entire 
United States between $2,064.95 to 
$2,556.62. The difference between 
the income and the standard of living 
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as designated above is certainly con- 
vincing proof of the inability of the 
average wage-earner to provide for 
these periods. Certainly, the mem- 
bers of the class of “normally unem- 
ployed” are not prepared for the ex- 
tended periods of unemployment. The 
voluntary contributions of individuals 
have to sustain them. 

He is further weakened by the fact 
that the matter of self-help is beyond 
his reach. Generally unorganized, or 
members of weakened organizations, 
they cannot beat upon the citadel of 
the economic organization to com- 
mand attention and provision. They 
cannot call upon those who determine 
industrial policies to include them in 
their plans for industrial reorgani- 
zation. Bereft of all power, they re- 
sort to individual bargaining. This 
renders them more helpless, for the 
struggle for reabsorption becomes 
more planless, wilder and keener. 

The complete description and plan 
for mitigation of the condition joined 
with an approach leading to the eradi- 
cation of the causes of the evils are 
both beyond the reach of one paper 
and person. The causes which plunge 
individuals and industries into these 
undesirable situations are too diverse, 
and the plans for helping them must 
consequently be equally various. 

In view of the purpose of this 
paper, to focus the attention of the 
reader upon one aspect of the unem- 
ployment problem which has been 
minimized in the discussions of it, we 
need not return to the proposals of 
the industrial engineers, but rather 
generally query about the possible 
ways for meeting the condition of the 
class referred to as the “normally un- 
employed.” 
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If there is a tendency present in 
our industrial economy to displace 
labor, cannot they be reabsorbed by 
shortening the days of work? Will 
not the strengthening of the worker's 
organization lead to an increased pos- 
sibility of organizing the process of 
discharge and reabsorption. If many 
of the increases in the class of the 
“normally unemployed” result from 
the increase in the machine processes, 
cannot an analysis be made of the con- 
dition of mechanical obsolescence in 
order to evaluate the social profitable- 
ness of changes in equipment? Cer- 
tainly, we might expect much from a 
more systematized plan for absorbing 
workers into industry. Should not 
provision be made to make men skil- 
ful in the new occupations which are 
open? In as much as we have already 
accepted the principle of social cost 
in the case of industrial accidents, can- 
not we attempt to evaluate the desir- 
ability of extending the same principle 
to cover the subject of unemploy- 
ment? Cannot the plan for providing 
new labor for new expansion and the 
dispensing of labor by the old indus- 
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tries be organized? Cannot we elimi- 
nate and displace child and old aged 
employees by giving work to the mem- 
bers of the class of normally unem- 
ployed and in that fashion lower the 
number? It has been estimated that 
eleven years of schooling are neces- 
sary, on the average, to prepare every 
citizen for the understanding of the 
elementary processes of our civili- 
zation, and likewise it is becoming 
daily more evident that the aged are 
being eliminated from industry. 

The problem of unemployment has 
its economic and industrial basis. 
These forces which have conditioned 
it, have suggested numerous ways of 
solving details. On the other hand, 
this human aspect, as exemplified by 
the condition of the “normally un- 
employed,” has also embedded in it 
numerous cues. If we approach the 
problem earnestly and with as com- 
prehensive a scope as possible, which 
would include the study of this group, 
we certainly will be able to erect a 
desirable structure which will grapple 
with the task of eliminating unem- 
ployment. 


TO A DISAPPOINTED PILGRIM 


You had nowhere to rest your discontented heart, 

Loving that heart too well to set it free. 

You came with suitcase and with manuscripts 

And spread your luggage in a spacious room 

And leaned on a railing over a pepper-tree, 

Over cornstalks and banana plants taller than yourself. 
You faced a mountain range holding a lake; 

But in all the great homes of cloud you had nowhere to go. 


Writer BYNNER. 
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UCH has been written of the 
farsightedness of the British 
Labor program on the peace 
settlements. Recent developments 
have served to substantiate the Labor 
critics on many points, and to verify 
the challenges which were hurled at 
the politicians assembled in Paris. 
The foreign policy of the party was 
not so meagre in December, 1918, 
but it was exceedingly indefinite. The 
speeches of Labor leaders and the res- 
olutions passed at conferences were re- 
plete with allusions to democracy, self- 
determination, disarmament, popular 
control of foreign affairs, removal of 
tariff barriers, cessation of the exploi- 
tation of helpless natives, and other 
such commendable but meaningless 
word gestures. The party found that 
it possessed a program gemmed with 
beautiful ideals, but that it had not 
thought out the means by which they 
might be realized. So, the principal 
task confronting the leadership of the 
party at the close of the war was to 
interpret and elaborate the general 
policy to fit particular and existing 
facts of the international situation. 
The end of hostilities found the 
party ill-prepared for the impending 
election. For three years the House 
of Commons had by statutory enact- 
ment prolonged its life beyond the 
five-year maximum provided for in 
the Parliament.Act of 1911. The ur- 
gency of war had served as sufficient 
excuse for postponing the election; 
but, after the signing of the armistice, 
further delay could scarcely be justi- 


fied. Labor prepared for action. An 
emergency conference on the general 
election convened in Westminster on 
November 14. Sirens and _ salutes 
were still celebrating the ending of 
the most stupendous of all wars; al- 
ternately joyous and sorrowful, the 
country was consciously or otherwise 
taking tally on the war. It is small 
wonder that the conference attracted 
little attention outside Labor circles. 

Whether or no Labor should re- 
main in the Coalition until after the 
signing of the peace treaty was the 
principal problem of the conference. 
Since June, there had been an insistent 
demand to terminate the union with 
the old parties. The electoral truce 
had been abrogated in June. Even 
the personal popularity of J. R. 
Clynes, evinced in the wildest wel- 
come of the sessions, was unable to 
stem the tide for separation. Al- 
though he plead with the delegates to 
retain the existing arrangement until 
after the peace treaty was signed, they 
passed a resolution declaring that 
“the Labour Party should be free to 
promote its reconstruction policy in 
the most effective manner that the 
Parliamentary situation will permit.”” 
Anticipating the severance, Barnes re- 
signed from the party,’ but the other 
Labor ministers obeyed the decision. 

The dissolution came and the open- 
ing speeches for the Coalition were 


1 Nineteenth Annual Report, app. IV, 184. 

*For Barnes’ reasons for quitting the party, 
see his From Workshop to War Cabinet, 224. 
225. 
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made by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Bonar Law. Labor speakers an- 
swered, and the hurly-burly of an elec- 
tion campaign was on. In its “Call 
to the People,” Labor outlined its 
program. It declared for a peace 
of reconciliation, for international 
cooperation, self-determination, a 
“League of Free Peoples,” an inter- 
national Labor Charter, and open di- 
plomacy.* 

Little need be said of the outcome 
of the election. Inchoate and trun- 
cated, fatigued, immeasurably tired 
from the exertions of its war labors, 
the electorate showed little interest in 
the campaign. Only fifty-nine per cent 
of those eligible voted. Fifty-seven 
oficial Labor candidates were re- 
turned, but four others immediately 
joined the Parliamentary Party and 
obeyed the whips. During the cam- 
paign, Labor was completely out- 
classed on the speaking platforms. 
Wily and supersensitive to the na- 
tional psychology, the Prime Minister 
promised, in general, a rehabilitated 
Europe and, in particular, a Britain 
flowing with milk and honey. From a 
hundred platforms the Kaiser was pic- 
tured as hanging in the market-place, 
a perpetual reminder to those who in 
the future might contemplate a dis- 
turbance of the Allied world. Ger- 
many was to be ground under the 
“heel of justice,” and money in fab- 
ulous and unconscionable amounts was 
to be collected from her to repair the 
ruthless devastations of France and 
Belgium. Under such a stimulus the 
war prejudice of the scant fifty-nine 
per cent of the electorate persisted 


*For text, see Nineteenth Annual Report, app. 
V, 185. 
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even after the armistice in offering up 
champions of international comity to 
the sacrificial altar fires of a fervent 
and triumphant nationalism. 

From this telling defeat, Labor 
turned quickly to other methods of 
influencing the character of the peace 
treaty. Plans for an international 
conference of laborites and socialists 
were completed, and delegates were 
appointed by the two national execu- 
tives. The conference convened in 
Berne on January 27, attended by 102 
delegates from twenty-six countries, 
including the Central Powers. The 
United States was not represented. 

Most important of all, the confer- 
ence drew up a plan for an interna- 
tional Labor Charter, which it hoped 
to see included in the peace treaty. 
The general outline of the scheme was 
presented to the conference by British 
Labor. The purpose of the document 
was to provide the machinery for de- 
termining and enforcing minimum 
standards of employment throughout 
the world, as a protection to the life, 
liberty, and happiness of the workers.’ 
All industrial employment for young 
persons under fifteen years of age 
would be prohibited; for those from 
fifteen to eighteen, six hours would 
constitute a maximum day’s labor; 
two hours of daily schooling, between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., would 
be provided for the latter class; labor 
on Sundays and holidays and in un- 
healthful trades and in mines would 
be prohibited to all young persons. 
The provisions dealing with the em- 
ployment of women stipulated for the 
most part the same safeguards as 
those for young persons. However, 


219th Annual Report, 15, 200-203. 
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it was added that women should not 
be permitted to work within four 
weeks before and six weeks after 
childbirth ;? and the principle of equal 
pay for equal work was affirmed. 
Forty-eight hours would constitute 
the maximum working week for men, 
with over-time, where absolutely nec- 
essary, to be paid for at a higher rate; 
the Saturday half-holiday would be 
universally observed, as well as that 
of the thirty-six hour rest period dur- 
ing the week-end. With a view to pro- 
tecting the workers in dangerous 
trades, hours would be decreased in 
proportion to the danger, poison ma- 
terials would be prohibited where non- 
poisonous substitutes were available, 
and it was specifically recommended 
that white phosphorus used in match 
manufacture and white lead in paint 
mixture be immediately prohibited. 
Home industries would be regulated. 
The right of combination would be 
guaranteed against infringement, and 
also that of emigration. General bans 
on immigration were condemned, if 
such prohibition were not deemed a 
public necessity by the banning state. 
A legal minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and social insurance 
against accidents would become a liv- 
ing part of the laws of every country 
in the League of Nations. An inter- 
national code respecting the rights 
and protection of seamen would be 
immediately adopted. And as a su- 
pervisor, leader and advisor in inter- 
national labor legislation, there would 
be established a permanent commis- 
sion composed of equal representation 


eq 

*See Gertrude Tuckwell, “Labour Women on 
International Legislation,” in Labour Pamphlets, 
6-8. 
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of the International Trade Union 
Federation and the contracting states. 

The influence which the Berne char- 
ter had in the shaping of the Labor 
Chapter’s final form has probably 
been overestimated. Barnes emphat- 
ically denied that the commission re- 
ceived an official copy of the Berne 
resolution.” But, since there were 
called into consultation men who had 
attended the sessions of the confer- 
ence and who had voted for the resolu- 
tion, it is not to be presumed that the 
main points did not find their way into 
the discussions. And, moreover, the 
gist of the charter is to be found in 
compressed form in the “nine points” 
of the Labor Chapter.* British Labor 
had led the fight to set up certain min- 
imum standards of employment. The 
Labor Chapter, however, substituted 
the conference method, and thereby 
left the gate open for those states that 
would not agree to the standards 
adopted. The defeat shattered much 
of Labor's idealism, though it has con- 
tinued to work for the establishment 
of universal regulations of laboring 
conditions; and has, more than once, 
exerted pressure upon the British 
Government for the ratification of 
conference agreements. 

During January and February, pub- 
lie opinion throughout Europe crystal- 
lized in favor of a league of nations. 
France had been especially intransi- 
gent. Labor was jubilant. The tone 
of its press became sanguine and, in- 


* Barnes, From Workshop to War Cabinet, 
245-254. 

* Treaty of Peace with Germany (U.S. Senate 
Document), Part XIII, sec. II, art. 427, p. 186; 
Official Bulletin of the International Labor 


Office, I, 345. These were put in final form by 


Balfour. 
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deed, almost triumphant. Labor 
spokesmen declared that peace must 
not only create a league of nations, 
but that a league of nations must 
create peace. The idea was applauded 
everywhere, not for its intrinsic worth, 
but for its promise in preventing fu- 
ture wars. The workers worshipped 
Wilson, and the enthusiastic manner 
in which they received him in the clos- 
ing days of the last war-year will be 
long remembered in the annals of per- 
sonal triumphs. He was more than 
the President of the United States; 
he was a divinely-inspired prophet 
preaching a new and more kindly in- 
ternational freedom. 

This new conception of interna- 
tional freedom infused a confidence 
into the laborite leaders, and they 
proceeded with renewed vigor to de- 
nounce the traditional intriguing dip- 
lomats and their dangerous settle- 
ments. The new demand was for a 
“pitiless publicity’’ of the peace con- 
ference, that the statesmen of the 
democracies might keep their masters 
informed. The treaty must be an 
agreement, not only between govern- 
ments, but between publics and 
peoples as well. The New Statesman 
proposed a scheme for reporting the 
negotiations—almost identical to the 
one adopted by the conference after 
the breakdown of the bulletin plan— 
by which committee meetings would 
be kept strictly secret, but by which 
the plenary sessions would be open to 
the eight hundred press reporters then 
assembled in Paris. 

Despite the cries for open diplo- 
macy, the British people were kept 
very much in the dark as to what was 
transpiring at Versailles. Finally, on 
March 31, J. R. Clynes from the floor 
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of the House demanded to know why 
the House of Commons was not taken 
into the confidence of the Prime Min- 
ister.’ Results were quickly forth. 
coming, for in one of the most brilliant 
speeches of his career, Lloyd George 
completely silenced the House except 
for some faint murmurs from Clynes. 
Adamson, chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary Party, was thoroughly satisfied 
by the eloquent explanation. 

At this juncture the Francophile 
Times turned against the Anglo-Amer- 
ican representatives, and demanded 
that they be replaced by others “who 
will do their duty” and who will not 
be subservient to “men like Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald.” * However, Labor 
was not browbeaten. It struck back. 
Indeed, it almost trusted Lloyd 
George when it learned that he had 
joined with Wilson in checkmating 
Clemenceau. Labor looked upon the 
French groping for security as irra- 
tional. With Alsace-Lorraine again 
in France, with military conscription 
abolished in Germany, and with the 
passing of the utility of armed fron- 
tiers in the new age of aircraft, Labor 
viewed as exemplified national glut- 
tony the Clemenceau demand that the 
Rhine be made the geographical fron- 
tier.’ 

Upon publication of the unofficial 
draft of the League Covenant, a spe- 
cial Labor conference was called. It 
convened in London on April 3. The 
chief criticisms of the conference were 
leveled against the powerful and iso- 


' Parl. Debates, Sth series, CXIV (31 March, 
1919), 952-954. 

* Reprinted in New Statesman, 13:1 (April 5, 
1919). 

* Parl. Debates, Sth series, CXIII (5 March, 
1919), 545-553. 
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lated position of the proposed Coun- 
cil, and the lack of popular control 
over the League in general. Also, the 
conference was not satisfied with the 
failure to provide machinery for gen- 
eral disarmament.’ The draft of the 
treaty was published in early May. 
From revolutionist George Bernard 
Shaw, laborite and more than laborite, 
it drew the following acrid comment: 

“The treaty is a rid of militarism 
and Imperialism and has been a splen- 
did thing for the Germans. They 
have got nothing to do now but recon- 
struct their own country, while we are 
burdened with armies and navies and 
armaments. The treaty makes the 
world safe for democracy—in Ger- 
many and nowhere else.” * 

The party executive met on May 
8. On the next day it issued a stir- 
ring manifesto, criticising the treaty 
for many things, but more especially 
for its failure to implement the prin- 
ciple of self-determination.* On June 
1, the Parliamentary party and the 
national executive issued a joint mani- 
festo assailing the proposed treaty, 
“not so much because of this or that 
detail of wrong done, but fundamen- 
tally, in that it accepts and, indeed, is 
based upon the very political prin- 
ciples which were the ultimate cause 
of the War.” * 

The treaty was received with a gen- 
eral feeling of relief, but it fell far 
short of universal satisfaction. To 
some it was undisguisedly vicious; to 
others it was barely better than no 


* Nineteenth Annual Report, 23-25. 

*Ibid., app. XIII, 216; Daily Herald. May 
9, 1919. 

*For text see Daily Herald, May 9, 1919. 

“Nineteenth Annual Report, app. XIV, 217. 
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settlement at all. Party rancour broke 
out. The British plenipotentiaries 
were accused of having taken dicta- 
tion from the extreme “right’’—reac- 
tion—hated word to Labor! From 
another quarter they were accused of 
having listened too frequently and too 
earnestly to the Socialists and Bolshe- 
viki. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Ronald McNeill, arch enemy of radi- 
calism, asked the leader of the House 
“if his attention had been called to a 
report that certain Labor leaders 

have brought pressure to bear 
on the Prime Minister to modify the 
terms of peace in a manner favorable 
to Germany; and will he say who are 
the persons referred to, and whether 
they include Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald and Mr. Arthur Henderson.” * 
Those who cried out for the exporta- 
tion of milch cows from German dis- 
tricts in which babies were starving, 
retorted Labor, might well fear a 
weakening of the courageous British 
policy with every intervening day until 
the treaty was officially signed. 

Labor leaders fell with a vengeance 
upon the objectionable parts of the 
treaty. The “left wingers” became 
extremely rancid in their denuncia- 
tions. Charles Trevalyan suggested 
that the party promise that the first 
oficial act of a Labor Government 
would be to abrogate the treaty. And, 
anticipating the German _ signing, 
Smillie, Cramp, Bromley, Lansbury, 
and Robert Williams published over 
their namesin the Manchester Guard- 
ian an invective against the treaty so 
vitriolic as to make it a masterpiece 


* Parl. Debates, Sth series, CXVI (5 June 
1919) 2201-2202. 
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of diatribe.’ The treaty, the letter 
read, constituted a hunger offensive 
against the women and children of 
Germany. More spectacularly, it 
charged that the Government was 
prepared “to treat Germany or any 
other recalcitrant nation as one vast 
Lusitania.” 

The official attitude of the party 
was formulated at the Southport con- 
ference and was included in a resolu- 
tion calling for the “immediate revi- 
sion by the League of Nations of the 
harsh provisions of the treaty.” * 

When the Peace Bill came up in the 
House, there was little opposition 
from the Labor benches. At first read- 
ing, Adamson merely intimated that 
his party should like certain altera- 
tions, such as German membership in 
the League.’ At second reading, Tom 
Shaw objected to the disposition of 
the Saar Valley and Clynes warned 
that numerous Alsace-Lorraines had 
been created by the failure to apply 
conscientiously the principle of self- 
determination. However, the bill 
passed that important stage with but 
four dissentients, of which “Jack” 
Jones alone represented Labor. 

Of the other four treaties—those 
with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey—Labor gave only desultory 
criticisms, largely because it had no 
well-developed policy for those coun- 
tries. It objected to the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain because it left Austria 
in the anomalous position of a “capital 
without an empire.” Regarding Hun- 
gary, Labor criticised the Government 


* Manchester Guardian, June 28, 1919, p. 6. 

*19th Annual Report, 139. 

*Parl. Debates, Sth series, CXVII (3 July, 
1919), 1232, 1233. 
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aid to the “white” forces much more 
violently than it did the Treaty of 
Trianon. On the Balkan settlement, 
the party spokesmen deprecated that 
Bulgaria had been cut off from the 
sea, that Dedeagatch had not been 
placed under international control, 
that a plan of federation had not been 
adopted, and that the principle of self- 
determination had not been strictly 
followed in determining the disposi- 
tion of Thrace and the Dobruja.* 
The Labor policy on the Treaty of 
Sevres and the Near Eastern settle- 
ment was particularly feeble and in- 
consistent. Being anti-Turkish and at 
the same time a champion of self-de- 
termination proved awkward, espe- 
cially in regard to Palestine. The 
party supported the creation of the 
“Jewish national state” with a terri- 
tory far more extensive than would 
have resulted if racial elements had 
been considered. The Mesopotamian 
adventure was condemned, especially 
relative to the expenditure of money 
resulting from the military occupation 
and to the support given Feisal, whom 
Labor considered a mere puppet in 
the hands of British imperialists. The 
internationalization of the Straits was 
advocated, yet the protests were 
feeble indeed when Constantinople 
was handed back to the Turks. This 
inconsistency of policy may be ex- 
plained in sundry ways. The Levant 
is itself inconsistent; the oppressed of 
today become the oppressors of to- 


* See Permanent Commission of Labor and So- 
cialist International resolutions passed at Lau- 
sanné, August 1 to 9, 1919, in 19th Annual Re- 
port, app. XV, 227; among other things it called 
for a rapprochement among the Balkan peoples 
and the creation of a federation of independent, 
autonomous states. 
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morrow, and the intensity of the abuse 
shrinks not a whit because of the tar- 
diness of the application. No large 
group of organized workers nor of 
downtrodden natives beckoned from 
this section. And, very fundamen- 
tally, the party did not feel the keen 
Tory urge to forge Near Eastern 
policy to fit that for the empire, i. e. 
to protect India or Egypt. 

The Labor party may be, and in- 
deed has been, criticised for mistakes 
which it made during the peace nego- 
tiations. An unbiased observer must 


admit that it played a difficult role. 
Possessing a policy of an extremely 
idealistic character, it found little cur- 
rency for it among the intense nation- 
alisms accentuated by war animosities. 
Nor could the party afford to oppose 
the peace, for the alternative was war, 


and the workers were indignantly cen- 
sorious of armament building, war, 
and militarism in general. As a re- 
sult, the only available course left 
open was one of criticism of detail. 
This or that provision might have 
been altered to the mutual advantage. 
And, morever, Labor worked from 
without the peace conference rather 
than from within; its only weapon 
was public opinion, feeble at the best; 
it struggled under the opprobrium of 
socialism, pacifism, radicalism, and 
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numerous other isms including Bol- 
shevism; and it was opposed by the 
heroes of the war, by those who re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the credit 
for winning the war. 

While unremittently a sponsor of a 
league of nations, Labor failed to rec- 
ognize its “League of Free Peoples” in 
the finished product of the Versailles 
conference. Self-determination and 
amelioration of the harsher exacta- 
tions on Germany were bulwarks of 
the Labor policy, yet the fulfilment of 
each was a matter of degree, a political 
question. There could be no dealing 
in absolutes. Thus, it is not strange 
that Labor supported the peace treaty, 
while at the same time it declared for 
future revision. It was a Hobson’s 
choice. The political world lan- 
guished in a desperate impasse. Peace 
marked the only avenue of escape. 
Labor supported the final ratification 
of the treaty for many of the same 
reasons given by Jan Smuts, who said: 
“T have signed the Peace Treaty, not 
because I consider it a satisfactory 
document, but because it is impera- 
tively necessary to close the War, be- 
cause the world needs peace above all, 
and nothing could be more fatal than 
the continuance of the state of sus- 
pense between war and peace.” 


“He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can strike the frame 

Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 

Of Vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same: 


What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey.” 





“HISTADRUTH HAOVDIM” 


I. MEREMINSKY 


RGANIZED Labor in Pales- 
tine is the youngest branch of 
the trade-union movement of 

the world and is the first in the Near 
East. It seems as if the long history 
of Judea and Galilee willed it that 
the children of Israel, its laboring 
masses and progressive youth, shall 
be imbued with a vernal freshness, 
with an enthusiastic fervor to re- 
assemble their disbursed people and 
to reconstruct for it a national home. 

To get Jewish pioneers, and 
masses, into the land to till the bar- 
ren soil of their forefathers; to 
change this desolate, forsaken wilder- 
ness into an inhabitable agricultural 


and industrial state; to utilize the 
natural resources of the country, and 
elevate the spiritual and material 
condition of the Jews, as well as that 
of the country’s present inhabitants, 
is the prime motive of the Jewish 


pioneer workers now colonizing 
Palestine. 

Upon this conception is based the 
national and social program of the 
Labor-Zionists. This was the lead- 
ing idea which inspired, fifty years 
ago, small groups of Jewish-Russian 
students to emigrate to Palestine and 
thus form the vanguard of the great 
movement now bearing its fruits. 

Palestine is now inhabited by Jews 
and Arabs, the latter representing the 
majority of the population, though 
religiously, nationally, economically 
and socially they are as divided among 


themselves as any two foreign ele- 


ments who recently immigrated into 
the country. Half feudal forms of 
settlements, religious superstitions and 
dogmas, religious hostility against 
modern culture and science, the 
sheik’s and effendi’s tyrannical domi- 
nance, the tribes poor, and in the 
main shiftless nomads; highways 
whereupon the camel is still the only 
means of transportation and the 
donkey the guide; such are the condi- 
tions that the incoming Jewish immi- 
grant worker finds in the land of his 
hopes and dreams. In so primitive a 
country the Jewish pioneer seeks to 
establish a foundation upon which the 
Jewish people is to reconstruct its 
national home. 

The immigrant - worker - colonist 
brought with him a higher civiliza- 
tion, and in his immediate desire to 
settle himself in Palestine he real- 
ized the necessity for change: to ele- 
vate the cultural, ethical and eco- 
nomic standard of his neighbors so 
that his own may be safeguarded. 
Their sense of justice revolted 
against the conditions in their new 
homeland, and their immediate as- 
piration was the building up of a land 
of free workers’ settlement, Jewish 
and Arab. 

Their application of modern cul- 
tural and scientific methods in labor, 
industry and commerce; improve- 
ments in communal and municipal 
government; the inculcation of hu- 
mane and national interests in the in- 
coming Jewish colonists; the heroic 
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struggle against a barren soil and un- 
healthful climate; the competition of 
a cheaper, primitive social system; 
the fight to end the exploitation of 
women and children; the enactment 
of legal protection for workers, their 
health and that of their families, are 
some of the things the Jewish colo- 
nist worker does in Palestine. As 
such he is the liberator and educator 
of the Jewish masses, and even more 
so of the Arabs. 

The Jewish immigrant worker 
knows that in Palestine he need not 
expect gold mines, and that stupen- 
dous private fortunes do not await 
him. He is aware that the soil is 
reluctant, that in the land dwell 
masses who, as yet, have no inkling 
about modern technical achievements 
in agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. He knows that the Arab 
worker is paid only 25 cents to 60 
cents for his 12-hour day’s work, and 
that wife and child are looked upon as 
an unwanted and unnecessary burden 
by the underpaid Arab toiler. The 
Jewish immigrant realizes that in 
such economic environment it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure a decent 
living, a fair wage, much less to main- 
tain himself as a tradesman. And 
yet the Jewish worker is steadily en- 
tering the country and his deeds there 
are drawing thousands of new pio- 
neers and workers. He is unlike the 
immigrant who arrives at the shores 
of an industrially developed land. 
Here he does not find the already 
organized labor movements and a 
wage conforming to a minimum liv- 
ing standard. Here he encounters a 
retarded, poverty-stricken and op- 
pressed people, and unhealthful and 
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primitive natural conditions. But the 
pioneers do not falter. They enter 
the land inspired with an ideal, ready 
to sacrifice their energy and health 
so that they may aid in reconstruct- 
ing upon their people’s very own 
Jewish soil such living institutions 
and national wealth that will in time 
stand out as evidence of Jewish will, 
and shall inspire and instigate the 
underpaid, downtrodden worker to 
seek a better living standard, a higher 
cultural life. 

Because of the achievements of or- 
ganized Jewish labor, Palestine is 
already in a position to show to the 
world how ideals work when practi- 
cally applied. The American labor 
movement and its friends, who them- 
selves went through the phases of 
building a strong, civilized, produc- 
tive nation, will readily appreciate 
the many sacrifices, the unflinching 
will power that is necessary to change 
a primitive, desolate country into a 
livable place. The task is difficult 
and the achievement, therefore, 
more glorious. For the change is not 
made by use of guns, but by work, 
self-abnegation — by living for an 
ideal. 

2 


These ideals have received life and 
expression in their fullest form in the 
past ten years. It was after the close 
of the World War that the diverse 
Palestinian labor groups and trades 
united into one labor organization 
known as the “Histadruth Haov- 
dim.” 

The post-war years are also the 
most effective era of Jewish coloniza- 
tion in Palestine. The Jewish Na- 
tional Fund bought ten times as 
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much uncultivated and waste soil 
from the Arab Effendi as it possessed 
prior to the World War. A special 
foundation fund, ‘Keren Hayesod,” 
was created in recent years by the 
World Zionist Organization to aid in 
the building of settlements upon the 
national soil; to invest in urban de- 
velopments and enterprises, and aid, 
through loans, all cooperative initia- 
tives. Thus far the foundation fund 
has spent 20 million dollars. The 
Jewish masses gave of their substance 
to build in Palestine a Jewish com- 
monwealth. The Jewish population 
has increased in the last ten years 
from 65,000 to 158,000. Of this 


population 42,000 are workers, com- 
prising 31,821 labor families. Twen- 
ty-four thousand of these are mem- 
bers of the “Histadruth Haovdim.” 


Those who saw or read about pre- 
war Palestine know how insignificant 
the difference between the Jewish and 
Arab population was. Neither 
of them was a productive element. 
The Effendi, or great Arab land- 
owner, kept his land waste; the 
Fellahin was heavily burdened by 
taxes, and the Jews, except a small 
minority, engaged in agriculture, 
lived by the practice of religious and 
traditional occupations. Now one- 
third of the Jewish community in the 
land is engaged in productive and co- 
operative occupations. At least one- 
fourth more is creating various as- 
sets through private enterprises as 
compared to 1912 when only three 
small Arabian factories existed, plus 
two minor Jewish industries. 

The influx of Jewish workers does 
not interfere with the existing Arab 
settlements. These prove unable to 
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absorb new elements, because their 
primitive industrial and agricultural 
methods and system of exploitation 
make it an undesirable home for the 
newcomer. The Jewish immigrant 
turns to the new, modern industries 
of which he himself is founder, and to 
which he is helped by Zionist funds. 

The new settlers organized by the 
Histadruth raised the standard of 
living by modernizing the home, the 
school, the agricultural and industrial 
enterprises, improving the educa- 
tional institutions and health condi- 
tions. This labor organization is not 
only an amalgamation of trade unions 
to fight for their daily needs in the 
industry and for better working con- 
ditions, but is the first labor organiza- 
tion in the international trade-union 
movement which is actively engaged 
in collective and private colonization 
projects. 

The Jewish labor movement and 
the ever-growing ‘“‘Histadruth” gives 
expression to the progressive social 
ideals of the Jewish masses. The 
“Histadruth” stands guard against 
any attempt on the part of the colo- 
nial government or private capital to 
lower the wage scale. The “Hista- 
druth” gives much of its time and 
energy to better working conditions 
of the miserable, underpaid, op- 
pressed Arab worker. It strives to 
civilize and educate the Arab worker 
to a class-and-national consciousness. 
The “Histadruth” has many obsta- 
cles to overcome in its constant strug- 
gle for free immigration, for free 
educational and health institutions, 
for better colonizing, agricultural 
and industrial working conditions, co- 
operative and collective projects. 
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The recent census can best illus- 
trate the character and growth of 
the “Histadruth.” Everyone joining 
this organization, whether he lives in 
the city or on a farm, must be a trade 
union member. No one exploiting 
his fellow worker can be a member 
of the “Histadruth.” Every mem- 
ber of a cooperative productive en- 
terprise is automatically affiliated 
with the union of that trade. The 
“Histadruth” functions through local 
labor councils, a Histadruth Na- 
tional Executive, a National Hista- 
druth Labor Council, and a National 
Labor Conference. These bodies 


meet all problems dealing with the 
principles and platform of the trade- 
union movement, cooperatives, social 
and legal protection, culture and labor 
education, enactment of labor and 


health laws, interrelations with Ara- 
bian workers, affiliation with inter- 
national labor movements, and the 
diverse interests of its members, 
their families and the communities of 
which they are a part. 

From 1917 to 1927 the number of 
Jewish workers increased from 1,420 
unorganized, or partly unorganized 
along party lines, to 23,000 members 
of one national labor organization— 
the “Histadruth.” From 1,300 
rural and 120 urban workers in 1917 
the number swelled to 15,000 organ- 
ized union men concentrated in the 
cities, and 8,000 in the villages. It 
is of interest to note that over 3,000 
families live in their own coopera- 
tive workers’ settlements, organized 
on the principles of no hired labor, 
and 4,500 are employed in private 
colonies as wage workers. 
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Emigrating from diverse countries 
with as many different standards of 
living, the Jewish pioneer worker 
quickly fitted himself into prevailing 
conditions, becoming skilled in indus- 
tries he previously knew nothing 
about. Coincidental with learning 
his new trade, he became a useful 
and important factor in the Pales- 
tinian community, and thus the 
strength of the “Histadruth” as an 
organized trade-union movement 
steadily increased. From a single 
national union (farm hands) in 1917, 
the “Histadruth” now represents 
four national unions with a member- 
ship of 14,000 (farm hands, railway 
and telephone employees, business 
clerks and building trade workers), 
and 35 local unions and groups with 
a membership of 9,000. 

The character of the “Hista- 
druth” as a constructive force in the 
industrial progress did not entirely 
eliminate clashes with the domineer- 
ing capitalist class. During the four 
years of 1922-1926 the ‘“Hista- 
druth” led 158 strikes, affecting 
5,381 workers and lasting a total of 
74,912 days. That this workers’ 
federation realized its responsibility 
in calling a strike, using this workers’ 
weapon only as a last resort, can be 
shown by the outcome of the strikes 
it called. Of all the strikes 68 per 
cent were completely won by the 
“Histadruth,” 17 per cent were set- 
tled by arbitration, and only 15 per 
cent proved unsuccessful. 

It is of importance to state here 
that among the strikes won or arbi- 
trated there were, for the first time, 
three strikes carried on by Arab 
workers against Arab and non-Arab 
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employers. The “Histadruth” led 
these strikes. The organization of 
Arab workers proved quite successful 
in government enterprises and among 
the railway employees, but even here 
difficulties arise because the Arab em- 
ployee easily submits to fears and 
threats. 

The cooperative industrial and 
agricultural movement of the “Hista- 
druth” deserves detailed considera- 
tion, especially after such an author- 
ity in this field as Vandervelde, the 
Belgian ex-Prime Minister, highly 
praised and stressed the need for 
study of these new progressive work- 
ers’ cooperatives, which he found in 
Palestine. But for the present we 
shall limit ourselves to general infor- 
mation of its industrial and trade- 
union activity. 


A manufacturing cooperative proj- 
ect started by 150 workers during 
1918-1922 has now grown to 72 
urban and rural cooperatives with 


over 1,800 members. The trades of 
these cooperatives include locksmith- 
ing, cabinet making and tool making, 
manufacture of electric fixtures, 
plumbing, shipping, knitting mills, 
bakeries, laundries, and fisheries, 
with an invested capital of $150,000, 
of which 74 per cent was obtained 
directly from the workers and 26 per 
cent from the American United 
Hebrew Trades Campaign for the 
Organized Workers in Palestine. 
The consumers cooperative of the 
“Histadruth” — ‘‘Hamashbir” — an 
important agency for the workers’ 
products, has now eleven branches. 
It organized with an initial capital in- 
vestment of 1,500 francs in 1915, and 
now its resources are over $60,000. 
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Its business is steadily growing; from 
a half million dollars worth of busi- 
ness in 1923 it increased its business 
to over a million dollars annually. 
Among the products, 47 per cent of 
which are from the workers’ settle- 
ments, the ““Hamashbir” sells to con- 
sumers milk, vegetables, grain, poul- 
try, grapes, oranges, etc. 

There are as yet no laws pro- 
tecting the worker and his family in 
case of sickness, and it is only the 
“sick-benefit fund” of the ‘Hista- 
druth” — “Kupath-Holim” — that 
cares for the workers and their fam- 
ilies in case of accident or ill health. 
This fund was organized in 1914 
with 500 members. It now has a 
membership of 15,000 caring for 
30,000 people. 

It is one of the largest free sick- 
benefit fund cooperatives in Europe 
and Asia, having 34 dispensaries in 
34 workers’ settlements and private 
colonies. Its annual expenditure is 
$200,000 and it employs 230 doctors, 
druggists, nurses, and administrative 
officials. Its property, including the 
two workers’ sanitariums in Mazah 
and Mt. Carmel, is now estimated at 
135,000 pounds sterling. Seventy- 
five per cent of the sick-benefit fund’s 
income comes from its own members. 

The main financial arm of the 
“Histadruth” is the Palestine Work- 
ers’ Fund and the Palestine Labor 
Bank, the first being used for invest- 
ment in cooperative enterprises, while 
the bank’s funds are used only for 
short-term loans. The Palestine 
Labor Bank was established in No- 
vember, 1921, with an initial fund of 
$92,000, and now it has a capital of 
over $425,000 in shares sold and 
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profits earned. In the course of its 
first five years of existence 6,488 
loans were made to 1,044 persons, 
amounting to four million dollars, 
out of which $950,000 was utilized 
for the agricultural workers’ settle- 
ments and unions; $1,280,000 was 
loaned to the Building Trades Coop- 
eratives, $970,000 was used for ur- 
ban cooperatives, $905,000 used for 
educational institutions and $105,000 
as loans to individuals. 
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Through a special educational coun- 
cil the Palestine Labor Organization 
builds schools and kindergartens, 
maintains teachers’ seminaries, trades 
and vocational schools for juvenile 
workers, publishes a labor daily, and 
a bi-weekly paper in the Arabian lan- 
guage. 

The fight of the ‘“Histadruth” for 
labor laws, for free immigration, for 
improvements in education, is a new 
chapter in the world labor movement. 


THE SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


ZELLA WRIGHT NEWCOMB 


National Home Study Council 


“PABORER,” “dishwasher,” 

“marker and sorter,” “pan- 

try man,” “section hand” — 
such words, scrawled on grimy cards 
tacked around the entrance of a dingy 
building, bespeak the private employ- 
ment agency. Every large city has 
certain streets lined with such places, 
sandwiched in between pawn shops, 
second-hand stores and greasy spoon 
lunch counters. And up and down 
these streets march the straggling 
army of the unemployed—men and 
women, boys and girls, eager to give 
their services for an opportunity to 
earn their livelihood. 

There are employment agencies 
that are performing a real service in 
getting the job and the job-seeker to- 
gether. They make a genuine effort 
to suit both employer and employe 
and charge a reasonable fee. But all 
too many of them take advantage of 
the ignorance, the helplessness, the 


bitter necessity of the jobless. Where 
these agencies are unrestricted they 
become leeches sucking in the last dol- 
lar of the unskilled laborer. 

A very rosy picture of the “posi- 
tion’”’ is painted by the agency and 
little or no attempt is made to dis- 
cover the applicant’s fitness for the 
work; that is, provided he has the 
money to pay the fee—that is the im- 
portant thing. When a man has been 
without work for a long time and has 
broken his last five dollar bill, it is 
pretty easy to persuade him to give 
the balance of that five for “forty a 
month with room and board.” 

New York, Indiana, Michigan and 
Nebraska limit the fee that private 
employment agencies may charge to 
10 per cent of the first month’s wages; 
Utah limits it to 8 per cent; Okla- 
homa to 5 and Oregon to § per cent 
for females receiving not over $50 a 
month with a maximum fee of $7.50. 
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Eight states have no legislation re- 
stricting private employment agen- 
cies. In a number of states the regis- 
tration fee is limited from one to 
three dollars, and the fixing of addi- 
tional fees for positions secured is left 
to the jurisdiction of the state com- 
missioner of labor. In South Dakota 
no fee may be charged for registra- 
tion. A good many of the states com- 
pel the return of all fees if no posi- 
tion is secured, others allow one dollar 
for filing and whatever amount is ac- 
tually spent in looking up references 
of the applicant. In New York and 
Illinois three-fifths of the fee must be 
returned if employe is discharged 
within one week. In Massachusetts 
five-sixths of the fee is returned if dis- 
charged within ten days and no fee 
may be charged unless work is fur- 
nished. 

But a recent court decision (Rib- 
nik vs. McBride) declares that the 
state cannot limit the fees to be 
charged by private employment agen- 
cies. How this decision will affect 
the states having definite legislation 
regarding the fees employment agen- 
cies may charge remains to be seen. 

Dr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, points out that “in the 
absence of state regulation of fees 
charged by private agencies one of the 
most effective methods of control is 
that adopted in Wisconsin in 1913, 
and by New Jersey and Minnesota 
recently, by which the commission 
may refuse a license when, after in- 
vestigation, it is determined that the 
applicant or the premises are of un- 
suitable character or that existing 
public and private agencies are suff- 
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cient to meet the needs of the com- 
munity.” 

“Five per cent or even ten per cent 
of the first month’s wages would not 
be an unreasonable amount,” says the 
National Home Study Council of 
Washington, D. C., “if the jobs fur- 
nished by these agencies were perma- 
nent; but they seldom are. The hours 
are long, the pay low and conditions 
often so hard that the worker is not 
able to stay the month out. At best 
he is usually back again in two or 
three months, ready to pay another 
fee to another agency, hoping that 
this time he will get a ‘better break.’ ” 

Some of these agencies figure that 
the oftener the worker is fired and 
hired the more they get in fees, even 
going so far as to split fees with the 
gang boss for firing men. Most of 
the states, however, that have em- 
ployment bureau legislation, explicitly 
forbid any such splitting of fees. 

But there is always plenty of grist 
for these agencies; like the patent 
medicine addict, the job-seeker does 
not seem to learn by experience. Hope 
springs eternal, the hope born of a 
profound wish, the hope of despera- 
tion. If he is not caught on the rocks 
of Scylla, he is sucked into the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis across the street 
with the hope that this time he is go- 
ing to get a good job. 

There is no way of reckoning how 
much is paid out to these private agen- 
cies, but it is safe to say that the 
amount is enormous. Louis Bloch, 
Statistician of the California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, declares 
that two million dollars are paid to 
the private employment agencies of 
California every year. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 temporary and per- 
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manent jobs are sold annually by the 
private employment agencies of that 
state. 

“Six hundred and sixty-four com- 
plaints were received by the labor 
commissioner during 1928 against li- 
censed private employment agencies,” 
says Mr. Bloch. 

“Of these complaints, 79.7 per cent 
were decided in favor of the appli- 
cants; 16.3 per cent were decided in 
favor of the agencies; while the re- 
maining 4 per cent have not been ad- 
judicated. During the two fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1928, private employ- 
ment agencies in California were com- 
pelled to refund fees amounting to 
$581,249.63. 

“If these workers who go from 
agency to agency, who shift from job 
to job, could realize the hopelessness 
of the circle in which they are travel- 
ing and the hardships ahead of them,” 
the Home Study Council continues, 
“if they could be made aware of the 
opportunities that exist for vocational 
training in both resident and home 
study schools and would take advan- 
tage of these opportunities they might 
find a way out. If the time and energy 
that are wasted in looking for work 
were spent in special training; if the 
money that is spent in going from job 
to job and paying fees to employment 
bureaus were devoted to education 
and to organizing their trade or pro- 
fession, these workers would be able 
to dictate, to some extent at least, the 
conditions and terms of their employ- 
ment. 

“Why should all the terms be made 
by the employer? Why should the 
employment agency’s fee, as is usually 
the case, be pared off of the worker’s 
scanty wage? Merely because he is 
helpless, because he has no power. 
When he acquires skill at a certain 
kind of work and has the power of an 
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organization back of him, he begins 
to receive very different treatment.” 

Adequate federal, state and munic- 
ipal employment offices would seem 
to be the best method of curbing the 
private agency conducted for profit. 
Recent statistics furnished by the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation show that with the exception of 
the Farm Labor Division of the fed- 
eral service extended to some of the 
western farming states, thirteen states 
have no public employment offices. 
Eleven states have only one office. 
One public agency in a state having 
widely scattered industrial centers, or 
one half-starved public agency in a 
large industrial city where hundreds 
of private, fee-charging agencies have 
sprung up, cannot be expected to func- 
tion effectively. Only eight govern- 
ment agencies reported that their of- 
fice personnel included placement in- 
terviews in addition to the necessary 
clerical, stenographic and supervisory 
staff. 

Idaho seems to have gone the fur- 
thest in legislation pertaining to em- 
ployment agencies and has abolished 
the private employment agency con- 
ducted for profit. This law does not 
include teachers’ agencies or other 
agencies supplying professional serv- 
ice. It exempts charitable agencies 
and those not conducted for profit. 

“The duty of maintaining suitable 
employment offices in the various mu- 
nicipalities of this State is hereby de- 
clared to be a function of the govern- 
ment,” reads the Idaho law, and legal 
and financial provision is made for es- 
tablishing and conducting such agen- 
cies. 

The State of California maintains 
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ten regular permanent employment 
bureaus where some 180,000 jobs are 
furnished annually without charge to 
the applicants. It is estimated that 


these jobs would cost the workers 
$600,000 annually if they were ob- 
tained through private agencies. 
President Hoover considers that 
“the existing provision of the federal 
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government and many state govern- 
ments for employment bureaus is in- 
adequate and should be strengthened. 
The work is of first-rate importance.” 

The facilities and funds granted to 
this work, both state and national, 
have not been comparable with those 
of Canada and many foreign coun- 
tries. 


BOY’S DAY 


He burst from bed 
At whistle of day. 
His footsteps sped 

To find his play 
Where he'd laid it by; 
It would not wait, 
Was his eager cry, 
For he is eight. 


There were things to hear 
And things to see, 

With nothing to fear 

At all, and he 

Ran fast as the brook, 
Ran fast at his chores, 
Ran fast as his book. 
Outdoors, indoors. 


His body, his mind, 

Till day had passed, 
Ran fast as the wind, 
Ran fast, ran fast! 

He ran with his brother 
Birds and flowers; 

He brought his mother 
A tale of the hours. 


The light on his hair 

He slipped into bed. 

His ardent prayer 

Not wholly said, 

With dream steps fleet 
That we could not number, 
On phantom feet 

He rushed into slumber. 


RutH EveLtyN HENDERSON. 





DES MOINES FIRE-FIGHTERS AND 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


WILLIAM HotTret 


Secretary-Treasurer Iowa Association of Fire Fighters 


WENTY years ago the fire- 

fighter knew little or nothing of 

the benefits of organized labor, 
that is insofar as it applied to those 
employed on fire departments. The 
personnel of fire departments is com- 
posed of men formerly employed in 
many different classes of labor. Most 
every known trade can be claimed by 
its various members. There are also 


many who never had a trade nor any 
previous connection with the labor 
movement. 

Looking back even less than twenty 
years ago, those familiar with the 


working conditions and the salaries of 
firemen are fully aware of the fact 
that this class of workers were second 
to none in working under miserable 
conditions and low wages. Firemen 
in general throughout the country 
were compelled to live most of their 
time within the confines of a fire sta- 
tion. 

Wages were considerably lower 
than that which was necessary to pro- 
vide for their families. So little time 
was permitted off duty, that the fam- 
ilies of firemen were almost strang- 
ers to them. 

There were no exceptions to these 
conditions with the Des Moines Fire- 
men’s Association. Like thousands of 
other fire fighters in the United States 
and Canada, it was necessary to or- 
ganize. The same opposition was ap- 
parent as in most every other city 
where organization took place. The 


press in most instances frowned at 
the thought of firemen affiliating with 
organized labor. Firemen 
classed as servants of. the public and 
should continue with the old happy 
go-lucky policy that had been the lot 
of the fire fighter since the start of 
fire departments. 

The Des Moines Association of 
Fire Fighters was organized on July 
28,1913. The name adopted at that 
time was the Des Moines Firemen’s 
Association which was later changed 
to the first mentioned title. J. B. 
Wiley, business agent for the Des 
Moines Street Railway Employees, 
gave his assistance in organizing the 
firemen of Des Moines. Forty mem- 
bers of the department immediately 
signed as members of the organiza- 
tion. A charter was granted by the 
American kederation of Labor. 

The month following, affiliation 
with the Des Moines Trades and La- 
bor Assembly took place. The mem- 
bership of the newly formed organi- 
zation increased rapidly; within a 
short period nearly all of the members 
of the department were in the organ- 
ization. 

Firemen were on duty seventy-two 
hours and then off for twenty-four 
hours. Three days and three nights 
at fire stations and one day and onc 
night at home. The hours compelled 
to work and the salaries paid were the 
foremost topics for discussion at every 
meeting held by the organization. 
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The maximum wage for firemen of 
first class was $85.00 per month, 
the minimum was $65.00 per month. 
This wage was considered fair at that 
particular time if other conditions un- 
der which firemen were compelled to 
work were equal. Rules of the de- 
partment forbid residence outside of 
the city limits, telephones were com- 
pulsory, one must have civilian cloth- 
ing, they must purchase uniform 
shirts, caps, boots, rubber coats, hel- 
mets, night pants, several pairs of 
shoes, and have a complete uniform 
in addition to the above-named arti- 
cles, all of which were very expensive 
at that time. Taking these things in 
consideration, it was only natural that 
the betterment of working conditions 
and increases in salary be looked upon 
as the most important duty of a newly 
formed organization. 

Early in 1914 efforts were made to 
induce the city council to grant an in- 
crease of $10.00 per month. The re- 
sult of this campaign was unsuccess- 
ful, but the members of the organi- 
zation took into consideration the 
prevailing wage and working condi- 
tions in most other states which de- 
tracted some from the discourage- 
ment that comes with failure. 

Progress of organized firemen 
throughout the country was far from 
satisfactory, which meant that some- 
thing further must be accomplished 
before the elimination of poor work- 
ing conditions, and low wages could 
take place. 

It was during this period, the 
never to be forgotten days of 1917 
and 18, when the United States was 
involved in the World War, when the 
cost of food and every other con- 
ceivable thing necessary to exist im- 
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mediately jumped sky high, that the 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters was organized. The Des 
Moines Firemen’s Association affili- 
ated immediately and was known as 
Local No. 4. The name of the organi- 
zation was changed shortly after to 
the Des Moines Association of Fire 
Fighters. 

Action was taken by the Des 
Moines local to demand the installa- 
tion of the two platoon system, which 
would permit firemen to work no more 
than an average of twelve hours per 
day. A real effort was made to se- 
cure this system, which was refused 
by the City Council. Petitions were 
drafted by attorneys, circulated and 
presented to the council with nearly 
12,000 signatures of bona-fide voters. 

The city council realizing the senti- 
ment of the people decided to cease 
opposition to it and requested one 
year’s time before it was to become 
effective. This time was granted and 
the system went into effect on May 
I, 1919. 

From the start of the organization 
up to the present time the wages of 
firemen have increased from $65.00 
per month to $160.00 per month. 
The hours have been greatly reduced 
and there is a vast difference in con- 
ditions compared to the time of organ- 
ization. 

At the present time the head of 
Public Safety, W. C. Walker, who 
has charge of both Fire and Police 
Departments, is a charter member of 
the Des Moines Association of Fire 
Fighters. Ten years as a fireman 
and four years as a policeman were 
the qualifications given by him in ad- 
dition to his success as a business man 
as to why he should be given a seat 











HOLYDAYS 


on the city council. His election was 
favored by all classes of organized 
labor and his honest, straightforward 
campaign placed him into this office. 

Mr. Walker was the son of poor 
parents, which compelled him to go 
to work at an early age in a local pack- 
ing plant. Through his work on fire 
and police departments, and later as a 
successful business man, he developed 
a desire to help people who were in 
need of financial aid or who were un- 
able to buy food and clothing for their 
families. Each year he entertains 
those that are unable to provide 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners 
and gives assistance to them in many 
other ways. In all his dealing with or- 
ganized labor, he has been more than 
fair and in consequence stands high 
with the laboring class of people in 
this city. 

In 1923 the need of a state organi- 
zation was discussed by the members 
of the local fire department and out of 
this discussion, the Iowa Association 
of Fire Fighters was created. Legis- 
lation affecting local conditions of 
cities throughout the state, which 
must be regulated by state legislative 
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bodies, in the absence of power of 
city council’s, was responsible for the 
formation of this organization. 

Pension Laws, the Civil Service 
Laws and, in fact, all laws regulating 
the conditions under which all fire- 
men must work are constantly in dan- 
ger of changes and in some cases 
elimination altogether. 

All legislation detrimental to the 
best interests of firemen has been suc- 
cessfully opposed through the efforts 
of the Iowa Association of Fire 
kighters, backed by local depart- 
ments all over the state, the lowa 
State Federation of Labor and the 
Co-operative Legislative Council, the 
latter of which is composed of nine- 
teen State Associations of various 
crafts. 

More necessary legislation has been 
secured in the past six years than all 
the years previous to the birth of this 
organization. 

As firemen have progressed in other 
states, so also have the fire fighters of 
Iowa through their affiliation with or- 
ganized labor. They have been able 
to put forth a united effort to gain 
what rightfully belongs to them. 


HOLYDAYS 


To me each day’s a holyday; 

A shriveled leaf may be the screed 

Whereon is writ some simple creed 
For him who walks a woodland way. 


Or when at dusk I bathe within 

A tranquil river holding heaven 

In clear, cool depths, my soul is shriven, 
By beauty’s baptism cleansed of sin. 


Nun’s robes the rose and mallow wear, 
Each trumpet flower’s an oriflamme, 
And every bird song is a psalm, 

The whisper of the breeze a prayer. 





Mary Sinton Lettcu. 








SCHOOL OR WORK? 


ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Eprror’s Nore: Experience in Indiana shows what may be accomplished by well enforced 


compulsory school and child labor laws. 


The facts discovered by the survey of the National 


Child Labor Committee in Indiana in 1927 are of general interest, for they show what can be 
done by any state to give children ‘a fair chance for growth and education. 


lucky, more so than they think, 

no doubt. They may rebel at 
the thought that they are looked after 
and that their names are kept on file, 
along with their ages, whereabouts, 
etc. But the fact that a definite rec- 
ord is kept of all school age children 
is one of the deciding factors in the 
success of the Compulsory School At- 
tendance Law. In Indiana this law is 
a reality. The young people of the 
state are accounted for in the school 
census that is taken annually, and kept 
Children be- 


vie, « children in Indiana are 


up to date at all times. 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen 


are included in the census. Their at- 
tendance in school is required by law 
unless they are physically or mentally 
unfit, and in cases where treatment can 
be obtained at state institutions, at- 
tendance is required there. Each child 
is given the chance of an education, 
some practically have it forced on 
them, and although they may not like 
the idea, they will surely appreciate 
their schooling when they are older 
and find need of the knowledge they 
have acquired. 

Along with the school attendance 
regulations, legislation controlling 
child labor has been established, mak- 
ing it illegal to employ a child under 
fourteen except for farm labor or do- 
mestic service, and then only outside 
of school hours. Children over four- 
teen may work if they have obtained 


an employment certificate. Such a cer- 
tificate may be granted when proof of 
the economic necessity for the child’s 
work is learned, when his age, years of 
schooling, and prospective employ- 
ment have been investigated, and he 
is found physically fit for his job. The 
hours of work, kind of employ- 
ment and place of employment are 
also regulated. ‘Thus exploitation of 
the youth of the state by industry is 
made almost impossible. 

The census lists of nine towns and 
cities were studied showing 6,019 
children between fourteen and seven- 
teen years of age inclusive. Nearly 97 
per cent of the children covered by 
the School Attendance Law, and two- 
thirds of the over sixteen year old 
children were in attendance. 

The fact that less than 5 per cent of 
theschool age children who were work- 
ing were under sixteen shows that 
the younger children were not taken 
out of school to work. The number 
of children under sixteen who work 
full time is kept at a minimum through 
the enforcement of the law calling for 
the completion of the eighth grade 
and proof of economic necessity. 

The jobs held by these at work, in 
almost half the cases, are jobs in in- 
dustrial factories. The jobs held by 
the rest are of various natures, and 
very few are of the kind prohibited 
by law. There is but little tendency 
for the children to shift jobs. As a 
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rule they are steady workers. Of 
course the wages are very low. The 
highest average wage was $15.13, the 
lowest $8.92 per week. The hours 
vary in different establishments. About 
two-fifths of the sixteen and seventeen 
year old girls were working over eight 
hours, the maximum allowed by law. 
This violation was found only in small 
places. If all children were as care- 
fully certificated as the fourteen and 
fifteen year olds the overwork could 
be stopped. Some employers fail to 
have employees show their work cer- 
tificate. As this certificate is the very 
heart of the Child Labor Law it 
should not be overlooked in any case. 
The Department of Women and 
Children has done splendid work in 
furthering the progress of the Child 
Labor Law. If a large number of 
qualified workers were employed 
there is no doubt but that practically 
all violations could be cleaned up. 
“More inspection service is the great- 
est single need in making Indiana’s 
Child Labor Law fully effective.” 
About 64.5 per cent of the children 
fourteen to seventeen years of age in- 
clusive were attending school and do- 
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ing part-time work. About two-fifths 
of them sold and delivered papers and 
magazines, etc. The jobs held by the 
others were, as a rule, “just jobs.” 

Over half of the part-time work- 
ers were employed from one to nine 
hours per week, the rest worked any- 
where from nine to over thirty hours. 
These hours added with the school 
hours of the children make a work 
week of over forty-eight hours for a 
great many young people. 

Most of the part-time job holders 
did not have their employment cer- 
tificates, which accounts for most of 
the law violations as to hours and 
kinds of work that were found. 

To have the Child Labor Law as 
effective as is possible there must be 
more adequate supervision and a more 
thorough use of the employment cer- 
tificates. On this, more than on any 
other one thing, depends the answer 
to the question, “School or Work in 
Indiana?” * 


1 The booklet, “School or Work in Indiana?”, 
by Charles E. Gibbons, assisted by Harvey N. 
Tuttle, is published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 214 4th Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. Price, 15 cents. 
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This is November—that’s a solemn sound! 
May, June, July, are lightly tripping words; 
Dark syllables are trampling on the ground; 
This is November—that’s a solemn sound, 
Like the portentous, heavy thud and pound 
Of hoof-beats marking the advance of herds; 
This is November—that’s a solemn sound! 
May, June, July, are lightly tripping words. 


May Lewis. 





THE YELLOW DOG CONTRACT IS 
OUTLAWED IN WISCONSIN 


Joserpu A. PADway 


Formerly State Senator and Judge of the Civil Court; General Counsel of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor 


tion-wide campaign being made 

by the American Federation of 
Labor to safeguard the workers of 
America against a most vicious prac- 
tice, the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor, at its convention in 1928, 
instructed its legislative committee to 
include in its 1929 program an anti- 
yellow dog contract bill. A bill, simi- 
lar to the one submitted by the Ohio 
Federation of Labor, was prepared 
before the election of legislators was 
held. When the list of those elected 
to the lgeislature became known the 
passage of the bill looked quite doubt- 
ful, for the complexion of the legisla- 
ture seemed preponderantly conserv- 
ative; also the election of Mr. Walter 
J. Kohler as Governor, a gentleman 
of extensive business interests and 
looked upon as a conservative, caused 
many in the ranks of Labor to be quite 
apprehensive as to whether such a 
bill, if passed, would be signed by him. 
The bill was submitted by Senator 
Thomas M. Duncan as an out and out 
Labor bill. It was heard before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Labor. The Employers’ Council, an 
open shop organization, and other em- 
ployers appeared and bitterly opposed 
the bill. When the arguments pro 
and con were completed Senator John 
C. Schuman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, a real dirt farmer, and an 
ardent advocate of the farmers’ co- 


I: CONFORMITY with the na- 


operative movement, approached Mr. 
John J. Handley, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
and the writer, and asked whether the 
bill could be so drafted as to give the 
same protection to cooperative farm 
organizations. He was told it could, 
but that the policy of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor was not to 
interfere in strictly farm problems un- 
less the farmer wanted it. By all 
means, said Senator Schuman, include 
the farmer in that bill. It was, there- 
fore, amended to read as follows: 


“To create section 103.46 of the 
statutes, relating to coercive contracts 
restricting the right of employees and 
employers to belong to labor organi- 
zations or employers’ associations, or 
of producers and purchasers of agri- 
cultural, horticultural and dairy prod- 
ucts to belong to cooperative or trade 
associations. 

The people of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, represented in senate and as- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. A new section is added 
to the statutes to read: 103.46. Every 
undertaking or promise hereafter 
made, whether written or oral, ex- 
press or implied, constituting or con- 
tained in either: (1) a contract or 
agreement of hiring or employment 
between any employer and any em- 
ployee or prospective employee, 
whereby (a) either party to such con- 
tract or agreement undertakes or 
promises not to join, become or re- 
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main a member of any labor organiza- 
tion or of any organization of em- 
ployers, or (b) either party to such 
contract or agreement undertakes or 
promises that he will withdraw from 
the employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes or remains, a 
member of any labor organization or 
of any organization of employers; or 
(2) in a contract or agreement for 
the sale of agricultural, horticultural 
or dairy products between a producer 
of such products and a distributor or 
purchaser thereof, whereby either 
party to such contract or agreement 
undertakes or promises not to join, be- 
come or remain a member of any co- 
operative association organized under 
chapter 185 or of any trade associa- 
tion of the producers, distributors or 
purchasers of such products, is hereby 
declared to be contrary to public policy 
and wholly void and shall not afford 


any basis for the granting of legal or 
equitable relief by any court.” 


It passed the Senate by vote of 22 
for, and 11 against. It passed the 
Assembly by 67 for, and 8 against. 

The opponents of the bill were 
thunderstruck and made no effort to 
conceal their surprise and chagrin. 
They now set to work to induce Gov- 
ernor Kohler to veto the bill. Argu- 
ments were made by them and a brief 
submitted against the bill. The Execu- 
tive Board of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor and this writer 
appeared before the Governor to ar- 
gue in favor of the bill. We were re- 
ceived most cordially, and two days 
later we obtained the glad news that 
Governor Kohler had signed the bill. 
Thus the yellow dog contract became 
an outlaw in Wisconsin. 

This victory for the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor is all the 
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more significant when it is considered 
that it is the first time that the bill 
was presented in Wisconsin. Even 
with a larger percentage of liberal 
legislators it often takes years of 
propaganda and education to secure 
the passage of a fundamental labor 
bill. 

We must confess that the yellow 
dog contract was not as great a men- 
ace in Wisconsin as in some other 
states. Here and there a firm or two 
were found to be using it, but it was 
not prevalent. In a large measure 
this is due to the number of progres- 
sive labor laws in force, and of a fair 
attitude on the part of our state courts, 
all of which has had a tendency to dis- 
courage the use of the yellow dog con- 
tract. But recently two firms engaged 
in lockouts, one at Kenosha known as 
the Allan A lockout of workers affili- 
ated with the Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers’ Union, and the D. Adler 
lockout of garment workers have 
shown a tendency towards the “yel- 
low dog”’ contract policy. 

But the yellow dog contract is 
prevalent in the eastern states, par- 
ticularly in the coal industry. It is 
gradually drifting to middle western 
and western states. We learn that 
public school teachers in Seattle, 
Washington, were forced to sign a 
“yellow dog contract,” or surrender 
their positions. The contract pro- 
vides that no teacher could remain a 
teacher who belonged to the teachers’ 
union. 

Many persons may not have seen a 
“yellow dog contract’’ for employers 
do not give copies to employees who 
sign them. A typical “yellow dog con- 
tract’’ is the one used by the Hitchman 
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Coal & Coke Company which resulted 
in a construction by the U. S. Supreme 
Court that such contracts are valid. 
(Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. vs. Mit- 
chell, 245 U.S. 229, decided in 1917). 
The contract reads as follows: 


“IT am employed by and work for 
the Hitchman Coal & Coke Company 
with the express understanding that I 
am not a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and will not be- 
come so while an employee of the 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Company; 
that the Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Company is run nonunion and agrees 
with me that it will run nonunion while 
I am in its employ. If at any time I 
am employed by the Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Company I want to become con- 
nected with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America or any affiliated or- 
ganization, I agree to withdraw from 
the employment of said company, and 
agree that while I am in the employ 
of that company I will not make any 
efforts amongst its employees to bring 
about the unionizing of that mine 
against the company’s wish. I have 
either read the above or heard the 
same read.” 


Another contract quite prevalent in 
Wisconsin is the one used by the Great 
Northern Railway Company, which 
reads as follows: 


“The undersigned applicant for em- 
ployment by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company as (or at 
present employed), in consideration 
of the granting or continuance of such 
employment, hereby states and repre- 
sents to the Great Mostheun Railway 
Company that he is not a member of 
or affliated with the International 
Association of Machinists; the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America; the International Brother- 


hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
International Alliance; the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; or the Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America, and agrees 
that during the entire period of such 
employment he will not apply for 
membership in, or become a member 
of or affiliated with, or lend any sup- 
port financial or otherwise to any of 
said organizations. Upon the fail- 
ure of the undersigned to comply with 
the foregoing agreement in every re- 
spect, it is agreed that this may be 
treated by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company as a resignation from 
its employment and that such employ- 
ment shall immediately cease.” 


This company is not satisfied with 
imposing the above reprehensible con- 
tract on its employees, but it imposes 
upon them another, which if it were 
not for the serious consequences which 
flow from such contracts, might cause 
one to view the situation as humorous. 
It reads: 


“The Associated Organizations of 
Shop Craft Employees, Great North- 
ern Railway Co. 


“In hereby presenting my applica- 
tion for membership in this organiza- 
tion, I do so with the distinct under- 
standing that it is the only organized 
body of shop craft employees eligible 
to take up any matters pertaining to 
the crafts, with the management of 
the Great Northern Railway. 

“I agree to, and do hereby, join 
the Associated Organization of Shop 
Craft Employees of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company. I also agree 
to withdraw from membership in any 
other organization of shop craft em- 
ployees and agree that I will not be- 
come a member of any such organiza- 
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tion while remaining in the service of 
the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. 

“T also agree to the deduction from 
my wages of the sum of One Dollar 
($1.00) as initiation fee for member- 
ship in the above organization, and 
likewise to deduction of such dues or 
assessments as may be levied by my 
local lodge or Grand Lodge conven- 
tion, provided that neither the dues 
nor the assessments levied by the local 
committee or by the employee mem- 
bers of such system joint board of ad- 
justment shall exceed the sum of One 
Dollar ($1.00) in any one month, or 
such other limit as may be determined 
in accordance with the constitution of 
this organization; and provided, fur- 
ther, that the initiation fees, dues or 
assessments so deducted shall be paid 
over to the committees or officers of 
this organization entitled to receive 
the same under the provisions of said 
constitution.” 


So here you have the picture. 

The yellow dog contract, the com- 
pany union, together with the “‘injunc- 
tion” to which these contracts give 
rise is as cunning, ruinous and unholy 
a trinity as was ever devised by the 
twisted brains of those who still be- 
lieve in chattel slavery. 

The Wisconsin law now declares 
these contracts illegal and against pub- 
lic policy. It seems to this writer that 
no law was ever needed to have de- 
clared such contracts illegal and 
against public policy. It is funda- 
mental that a contract to be valid re- 
quires mutuality and freedom from 
duress. In what way can duress be 
more forceful than to say to a hungry 
applicant for a job: “You may sign 
this contract and have the job, or you 
may not sign it and starve’’? unless it 
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be to put a gun against the applicant’s 
brain with the option of signing the 
contract or dying. 

The writer has never been able to 
see any logic or soundness in the — 
Hitchman case, and it has always ap- 
pealed to him that on the broad prin- 
ciples of equity the Hitchman con- 
tract should not have afforded coal 
companies any relief. It is gratifying 
to note that the New York courts in 
the two recent decisions involving the 
Interborough employees, refused to 
honor such contracts and refused in- 
junctional relief (Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. vs. Lavin, 247 N. W. 65, 
1928), where Judge Lehman, for a 
unanimous court, reversed an injunc- 
tion issued by the lower court enjoin- 
ing a legitimate trade union from or- 
ganizing Interborough employees, 
despite the fact that there was a com- 
pany union, and a contract by this 
union with the company; and the later 
decision of Judge Wasservogel in In- 
terborough vs. Green, 131 Misc. 682, 
1928, refusing an injunction against 
A. F. of L. organizers even though 
the company had procured individual 
signed yellow dog contracts from its 
employees. The judge gave as his 
reason that such contracts, if they can 
be recognized as such, are inequitable. 

That such contracts conflict with 
good public policy is manifest from 
this provision in the Wisconsin law in 
existence for many years: 


“133.07. Working People May 
Organize: (1) Working people may 
organize themselves into or carry 
on labor unions and other associa- 
tions or organizations for the pur- 
pose of aiding their members to be- 


come more skilful and_ efficient 
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workers, the promotion of their gen- 
eral intelligence, the elevation of their 
character; the regulation of their 
wages and their hours and conditions 
of labor, the protection of their indi- 
vidual rights in the prosecution of 
their trade or trades, the raising of 
funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, 
or unemployed members, or the fami- 
lies of deceased members, or for such 
other object or objects for which 
working people may lawfully com- 
bine, having in view their mutual pro- 
tection or benefit.” 


Similar expressions will be found in 
Federal Clayton Act. 

It may be said that the Hitchman 
case, however, arose in 1907 while 
the Clayton Act was passed in 1914. 
But time and again the United States 
Supreme Court has said that the Clay- 


ton Act with respect to the rights of 
workers to organize and maintain 
labor unions was a mere restatement 
of law which had existed for many 
years prior to 1907. If that is so, 
then how can the court justify the 
legality of a contract which seeks to 
thwart the very letter and policy of 
such laws? 

Would the court even without any 
express statutory declaration of policy 
in favor of labor unions as quoted 
above, give the slightest force to a 
contract by an employer with an em- 
ployee that the latter will not join the 
Democratic Party, or Knights of 
Pythias, or the Free Masons, or the 
Catholic Church, or the Protestant 
Church? I do not think any court 
possessed of any knowledge of law or 
common sense would aid in the en- 
forcement of a contract so degrading 
and debasing to the individual. Yeta 
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labor union has been expressly de- 
clared by statute to be equally legal as 
the organizations mentioned, and 
does, in fact, promote the social, fra- 
ternal and general welfare of the in- 
dividuals who join and belong to it. 

But the “yellow dog contract” does 
not only degrade and debase the in- 
dividual, but it gives rise to that un- 
just abomination the “labor injunc- 
tion” —which is the last weapon in 
the unholy trinity brutally applied. If 
not for the application of the “‘injunc- 
tion” the yellow dog contract would 
soon cease to be. Thus the courts 
have given sustenance to the yellow 
dog contract by the use of the injunc- 
tion. 

In practical effect the employer 
gives nothing by the contract. He 
can discharge his employee any time 
he feels like it, and for no reason at 
all. Therefore, he does not need a 
contract to the effect that the em- 
ployee shall not join a union under 
penalty of discharge. Then why re- 
sort to the use of the “yellow dog 
contract” ? In answer to this lies the 
nub of the whole question, and I have, 
therefore, withheld it to the end of 
this article. It is this: 

The employer, having obtained the 
signature of the employee to the “yel- 
low dog contract,”’ claims the legal 
right to prevent anyone from inter- 
fering with his contract. The em- 
ployee has signed that he will not 
join a union, therefore the employer 
asserts that no one can talk unionism 
or organization to his employees. 
The employer has by such contract 
obtained a stranglehold on his em- 
ployee’s hearing and brain. The em- 
ployee must not hear unionism, talk 
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unionism, or think about it, and above 
all, says the employer, no person, citi- 
zen or labor organizer dare speak 
unionism or attempt to get the em- 
ployee to join one, and the United 
States Supreme Court in the Hitch- 
man case has said that with the yellow 
dog contract the employer has all these 
rights. Not only that, but the court 
went further and said that if anyone 
threatens to talk unionism or to at- 
tempt to induce the employee to join 
a union, the employer shall be given 
an injunction prohibiting such acts, 
and for the violation of such injunc- 
tion the violator shall be punished by 
fine or sent to jail. This actually hap- 
pened in the Hitchman case. Now 


you can see how valuable and power- 
ful that little contract becomes. It 
not only prevents freedom of speech 


and freedom of thought, but it has the 
power of landing in jail honest per- 
sons engaged in an honest enterprise, 
recognized by law as laudable and 
lawful. 
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Although there is no justification in 
the view the court took holding such 
a contract binding on the employee, 
who under duress was made to sign a 
contract degrading and debasing to 
him, yet it might be urged, although 
fallaciously, that he at least signed the 
contract and was a party to it; but by 
what stretch of the imagination or 
legal logic should such contracts be 
held binding on third persons not par- 
ties to it, never having signed it, and 
probably not knowing of its existence 
until an injunction is issued, so as to 
prevent such third persons from en- 
gaging in the lawful work of union 
organization? It is a riddle to this 
writer. 

This riddle has been answered in 
Wisconsin, and in the most effective 
way—by outlawing this reprehensible 
contract. It is the sincere hope that 
other states will likewise rapidly out- 
law this un-American, unjust, crafty 
and dishonest “‘yellow dog contract.” 
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Thank God for pain, 

Thank Him for storm and wind and rain, 
That caught me young and scarce aware 
And shook my garden almost bare. 


Now that it’s autumn I 

Must gather up the leaves once more, 
And smooth the troughs the water wore 
And take what little fruit is by. 


Who knows if the rain’s torment 
Brought not a richer nourishment, 

And what new flowers blossoming 

Will have a sweeter strength in spring? 


Epwin Morcan. 








BARRIERS TO INDIAN FREEDOM 


Datjit SINGH SADHARIA 


T present much is being said and 
written about the fitness and 
unfitness of Indians for self- 

government and representative insti- 
tutions. There is a group of politi- 
cal writers, both Indian and English, 
which tells us that India is already 
well fitted for democratic government 
and is fully qualified to manage her 
own affairs. At the other end of the 
scale stand Indian and British re- 
actionaries who assure us that the po- 
litical reforms conceded to India by 
the Government of India Act of 
1919 were utterly uncalled for and 
must be curtailed. They say that 
India has never had any experience 
in parliamentary form of government 
and can only be governed on the old 
patriarchal lines as in the days of 
Lord Curzon. Lord Sydenham of 
Combe and the Agha Khan of Bom- 
bay are the leading exponents of this 
view and at present are busy in im- 
pressing upon the minds of the British 
public the futility of grafting British 
institutions on the hoary and ancient 
civilization of the East. Let us see 
what are some of the most important 
barriers in the path of India which 
prevent her from becoming self-gov- 
erning and master in her own house. 

The first and the greatest obstacle 
to Indian freedom is unquestionably 
the spirit of communalism. The 
hatred between the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans is the sole bar to In- 
dian unity and to the growth of the 
spirit of nationalism. It is the 
canker which is poisoning and stunt- 
ing the healthy development of In- 


dian society and patriotism. In the 
last four or five years there have 
been numerous physical clashes be- 
tween the two communities over reli- 
gious differences such as the playing 
of music before the mosque by the 
Hindus and the killing of the cow by 
the Moslems, resulting in much blood- 
shed and serious riots, and loss of 
life and property. The tension be- 
tween the two is becoming wider than 
ever before in Indian history and 
there is no prospect of the speedy 
demise of the demon of communal 
bitterness. There are towns and dis- 
tricts, especially in Bengal and the 
Punjab, where the two religions face 
each other like armies on a battle- 
field, and where the slightest provo- 
cation given by one side or the other 
ushers in furious carnage and bloody 
human destruction. A cow slaugh- 
tered in the Hindu quarter, or a dead 
pig thrown into the mosque is enough 
to inflame the latent communal feel- 
ing and to incite the two communities 
to fall at each other’s throats. Cow 
is sacred to the Hindu and its pro- 
tection his religious duty enjoined 
upon him by his sacred books. The 
Hindu will not eat beef and tolerate 
beef eating because cow to him is 
always divine and pure; the Moslem 
will not eat bacon because it is always 
unclean and impure and strictly pro- 
hibited by the injunctions of the 
Koran. The Hindus can never as- 
similate and fuse with the cow slay- 
ers and beef eaters and cannot admit 
the Mohammedans into their per- 
sonal and social relations. Beef and 
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bacon, in other words, cannot get 
along with each other in a spirit of 
harmony and peace. 

The problem of India is thus a re- 
ligious problem, and not a political 
and, economic one. Religion is the 
pivot around which the whole prob- 
lem of India revolves. In western 
countries it is possible to distinguish 
social and economic forces from re- 
ligious forces, and it may be said 
without contradiction that the former 
play a far more important part in 
the life of the people. In India it 
is impossible to make such distinction 
as politics and religion are not dif- 
ferentiated and no line of demarca- 
tion is drawn between the two. 
Religion is the warp and woof of 
India and dominates and moulds 
every department of Indian life and 
activity. It plays the same part in 
India as it did in the Europe of the 
Middle Ages, absorbing all the vital 
strength, taking possession of all hu- 
man thought and aspiration, entering 
into the smallest details of everyday 
life; regulating man in his going and 
coming, in his eating and drinking, 
in his sleeping and loving, etc., en- 
closing him as if in a magic circle, 
outside of which he never dares to 
step, and compelling him to submit 
to its rigid precepts and despotic com- 
mands. In Europe and America pe- 
culiarities proceeding from religion 
have practically disappeared and the- 
ological opinions do not interfere 
with the working of governmental 
machinery. The West has entirely 
secularized her political, social, in- 
dustrial, and educational institutions, 
and has compelled religion to keep 
itself aloof from secular activities 
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and to concern itself solely with the 
spiritual interests of the people. In 
more senses than one nationalism has 
usurped the place of religion in west- 
ern society and the love of country 
has supplanted the zeal for the su- 
pernatural. In India, on the other 
hand, the separation caused by reli- 
gious differences still exists in its rigid 
form and religion prescribes rules and 
regulations for politics, law, and eco- 
nomics. The thinking of the Indian 
people is guided and determined by 
dogma and authority, and not by na- 
tionalism and secular interests. To 
the Hindu his god Vishnu, to the 
Mohammedan his Allah, to the Sikh 
his Wahguru, and to the Parsi his 
Ahurmazda is far more important and 
more real than India and its interests. 
A Hindu will gladly forego all ma- 
terial comforts, will give away his 
riches, and will even sacrifice his life 
for the sake of his religion and he 
will bow before his idols in abject 
servility from morning till night. But 
he will not do anything for the sake 
of his country and will not pay any 
attention to the appeal of nationalist 
orators. The words patriotism, na- 
tional freedom, and nationality are 
meaningless terms to him and do not 
strike any responsive chord in his 
breast. It is the same with all other 
Indian communities. 

It is not only the ignorant and 
superstitious masses who are swayed 
by their narrow outlook and who lack 
any enthusiasm for a national cause; 
the educated classes of India are 
equally destitute of the spirit of pa- 
triotism and are guilty of subordi- 
nating the interests of nationhood and 
the country to their individual and 
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group interests. They never trans- 
cend the boundaries of race, caste, 
and religion, and are committed to 
the advancement of interests of their 
particular province, district, and com- 
munity, but never of India as a whole. 
That so-called Mahatma Gandhi has 
frankly told that he is Hindu first 
and Indian afterwards and that cow 
is to him more dear than India, and 
the Moslem Ali brothers have de- 
clared more than once that they are 
Islamists first and owe allegiance to 
the country of their faith, Arabia, and 
not to India. They want to estab- 
lish a Mohammedan raj, and not an 
Indian raj, and to rule India accord- 
ing to the Koranic conception of law 
and government in the interests of 
their co-religionists. How can there 


be a spirit of nationalism in a coun- 


try whose leading men are so pro- 
vincial in their outlook and are 
swayed by their communalistic prej- 
udices rather than by patriotic con- 
siderations? ‘There is not a single 
Indian leader, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mr. Jawahar Lall Nehru, who 
can be caiied a sincere patriot and 
command the respect of all India. 
There are Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, and 
Parsi patriots, but no Indian patriot. 
Nationalism in the western sense of 
the term does not exist in India and 
will never take root as long as In- 
dians pay their loyalty to their reli- 
gious superstitions and communal 
traditions. 

Caste is another serious barrier in 
the development of common national 
feeling and to the creation of a united 
India. The institution of caste is re- 
sponsible for the absence of nation- 
alistic sentiment, cohesive brother- 
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hood, and sympathy among the peo- 
ple of India. It divides and strati- 
fies Indian society into water-tight 
compartments and strikes at the very 
root of national unity. Caste rules 
prohibit intermarriage and interdin- 
ing even among members of two 
smaller groups of caste. There can 
be no genuine social equality, respect, 
and liking among people who cannot 
eat and drink together and cannot 
share their social functions in com- 
mon. In western lands meals, eating, 
and drinking serve as instruments to 
promote friendly feeling among the 
members of different layers of society 
and to create a healthy, liberal, and 
truly social spirit. In India it is a 
horror for a Brahman to sit at the 
same table with the Sudra and to 
accept his hospitality. If a man of 
one caste accepts the invitation of 
another caste, then he is absolutely 
boycotted by his parents, brothers, 
sisters, and his friends, and is sub- 
jected to most rigorous and degrad- 
ing penalties. In the whole world 
there is not an organization more 
despotic in its power, more exacting 
in its demands, more ruthless in its 
punishment, more deadly in its enmity 
toward freedom, and more crushing 
to human spirit than is caste. It is 
needless to say national conscious- 
ness, self-rule, democratic spirit, and 


be built upon the ruins of the caste 
system. 

Caste deals particularly hard with 
the untouchables, or the pariahs of 
Indian society. There are nearly 
sixty million people who are denied 
the elementary human rights and are 
condemned to the lowest depths of 
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degradation and slavery. For the 
last two hundred years the higher 
classes of Indian society have treated 
the members of the lower classes 
with the utmost contempt and ab- 
horrence, and have kept them delib- 
erately in a state of hopeless poverty 
and virtual serfdom, and have looked 
upon them as worse than beasts. 
Their very touch spells pollution. 
The touch of the pariah contaminates 
the man of the upper class and defiles 
his august and pure person. No 
member of the lower class can aspire 
to associate with the Brahman or 
Khastria without making himself sub- 
ject to severe and most disagreeable 
penalties. The Brahman will throw 


away his food if the shadow of a 
Sudra happens to fall across his half- 
cooked and half-eaten meal. All over 
India revolting and humiliating regu- 


lations are in force which violently 
militate against the dignity of the de- 
pressed class man and brands him 
with the stigma of untouchable and 
unclean. The low caste Indian may 
not walk on the same public road or 
side path as the high caste Indian; 
he may not travel in the same horse 
cart or ride in the same bullock driven 
chariot; he may not own house or 
land in his name; he may not live 
in the same street, or find board and 
lodging in the same hotel. He may 
not draw water from public wells; 
may not enter the houses of the upper 
classes; and may not perform his re- 
ligious ceremonies in public temples. 
He may not send his children to the 
ordinary schools, as education is the 
special right of the twice-born classes. 
Caste system has assigned to him the 
duty of serving the three upper 
classes and of submitting to their ex- 
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ploitation and oppression. He is com- 
pelled to follow menial occupations 
and from the cradle to the grave is 
dedicated to the most servile and 
repulsive avocations. He is con- 
demned to clean the streets, to re- 
move night soil from the houses, to 
skin the carcasses of dead animals, to 
tan the hide, and to make boots and 
shoes. No pariah can aspire to some 
noble calling no matter what ability, 
honesty, and patriotism he may pos- 
sess; because the cruel caste edicts in 
force ordain that, so long as he lives, 
he can never be anything else than 
a pariah. This savage caste system 
does not take into account the virtues 
of sobriety, cleanliness, knowledge, 
and temperance. The attitude of su- 
periority is not based on piety, virtue, 
or learning; it is based on birth alone. 
The dirtiest, most ignorant, and most 
vicious man of the upper class regards 
himself innately superior to the most 
pious, virtuous, and learned man of 
the lower strata of India society. No 
human ingenuity has ever devised 
such horrible inquisition to hold down 
people in subjection and to make them 
submit to most revolting conditions. 
It is absurd to talk of an Indian na- 
tion and common brotherhood as 
long as sixty million people are con- 
signed to degradation and slavery. A 
society which is divided and subdi- 
vided into castes and classes, sep- 
arated from one another by un- 
bridgeable gulfs, cherishing against 
one another animosities transmitted 
from generation to generation, can- 
not advance in the path of modern 
progress and national solidarity. 
There are many obstacles and dif- 
ficulties which seriously retard the de- 
velopment of India as a nation and 
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make the attainment of better condi- 
tions almost impossible. There is 
the grinding poverty and appalling 
illiteracy of the Indian peasant. India 
is an agricultural country and 90 
per cent of her population is depend- 
ent for its sustenance on the soil. The 
Indian princes, landlords, money 
lenders, lawyers, and the educated 
classes are only the froth and foam 
on the surface of vast Indian society 
and are an infinitesimal minority. 
The population of British India is 
approximately 250 million out of 
which 230 millions live in the villages 
and only 15 million reside in the 
cities. India is practically agricul- 
tural; less than 10 per cent of the 
population is urban, while in England 
it is 79 per cent and in Germany 65 
per cent. The masses who consti- 
tute the Indian nation are illiterate 


and only 6 per cent can read or write 


a letter in their own script. The 
vast majority of the Indian peasants 
are hopelessly ignorant of what 
passes around them. Buried in their 
rural pursuits, condemned to live 
from hand to mouth, engaged in the 
hard struggle for existence, given 
over to the most conservative way 
of thinking; living under the influence 
of benumbing traditions and religious 
superstitions, and victims of a thou- 
sand ghostly fears and priests, they 
cannot be expected to evince any in- 
terest in politics and to show any zeal 
for aspirations which animate the 
younger generation of Indians. They 
do not understand, nor care to un- 
derstand, the ballot box, proportional 
representation, self - determination, 
national freedom, and other slogans 
of democracy and take no heed of 
those who preach to them such un- 
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intelligible formulas. To them it is 
a matter of supreme indifference 
whether the government of their 
country is aristocratic, patriarchal, 
democratic or _ republican, and 
whether they are ruled by Indians, 
Englishmen, Germans or Russians. 

What the Indian peasant demands 
is not self-government, but good gov- 
ernment which shall protect his life 
and property from marauders and 
invaders, and which shall assure him 
peace and security to carry on his 
peaceful agricultural pursuits without 
molestation of any kind and to drag 
his semi-existence. He cares little 
whether he is exploited by his own 
countrymen or foreigners or whether 
his money is wasted by a Mr. Sivas- 
wamy on a dance party or invested 
by a Mr. Smith in a dozen bottles 
of Scotch whiskey. The parasites of 
British Imperialism in India, and the 
Indian princes, landlords, money 
lenders, merchants, lawyers, and city- 
bred politicians alike feed upon his 
produce and bleed him white without 
rendering any service to him in re- 
turn. The number of those in India 
who pay taxes is less than those who 
live upon them and the burden of 
taxes is wholly borne by the peas- 
antry of the country. There is no 
Indian politician to voice their griev- 
ances and no governmental agency to 
look after their interests. They are 
sheep without a shepherd. The re- 
ligion of the Indian peasant, which 
is of the most superstitious and crud- 
est kind, reconciles him with his pres- 
ent wretched lot and makes him sub- 
mit to the iniquities of his own coun- 
trymen and the foreigners. 

The masses of India are wretch- 
edly poor compared with the masses 
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of Europe and America and live al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. They 
are underfed, badly clothed and 
housed, with no margin whatever for 
comforts and luxuries. The annual 
per capita income in India is only 
fifteen dollars and the average daily 
wages of a field laborer is only sixteen 
cents. If the total production of the 
majority of Indian agricultural la- 
borers were given to them individ- 
ually with no reduction for rent, 
taxes, interest, superintendence, or 
fixed charges of any kind, it would 
not provide them with food, shelter, 
housing, and the necessary comforts 
and luxuries necessary for adequate 
standards of living even according to 
the extremely moderate ideas of the 
Orient. The Indian villages are 


crowded slums of mud hovels, with- 
out a tree, a flower or a garden. The 


huts are without a window and a lev- 
eled floor, are dungeons of baked 
mud, usually of two small rooms 
neither whitewashed nor carpeted. 
They are generally bare of any vis- 
ible property save a few cooking uten- 
sils, a mat to serve as a bed, and a 
jar to hold the staple food of maize. 
The interior of the houses, in which 
each family is often compelled to live 
in a single small cell, are made of 
mud walls and with a mud floor; 
containing small yards littered with 
rubbish, often crowded with cattle; 
possessing wells permeated by rain 
soaking through the filthy surface. It 
is no wonder that the death rate is 
the highest in India among the village 
population and every year plague, 
smallpox, cholera, and other diseases 
infest the land and take away the 
lives of millions. 
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No people can unite to form a na- 
tion unless they have a common lan- 
guage. This India does not possess 
and there is no prospect of a speedy 
evolving of one universal language. 
There are sixteen different languages, 
each spoken by from 3,000,000 to 
9,000,000, while there are more than 
thirty dialects. The English language 
has given India a linguistic unity and 
is the lingua franca of the country. 
But it is the language of the western 
educated Indians who constitute only 
2 per cent of the population and who 
are separated from the masses by a 
wide hiatus. The English language 
has no chance of becoming the com- 
mon language of the country and of 
supplanting the Indian vernaculars. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the 
best culture of the Indian people and 
the yearnings of the Indian soul for 
life’s sublime ideals and aspirations 
can ever be expressed through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. The 
cultural and historical traditions of a 
people can only thrive on the soil 
of a nation by means of its own lan- 
guage. It is the expression of the 
individuality of a nation and a pre- 
server of its most cherished ideals 
and spiritual heritage. There can be 
no Indian nationality and a national 
literature in the modern sense of the 
term until Indian patriots evolve a 
universal language for their people 
out of the jungle of Indian dialects 
and put into it what is best in foreign 
culture and history. Modern doc- 
trines of democracy, of national sov- 
ereignty, and of patriotism can only 
be conveyed to and instilled into the 
minds of the masses through the 
medium of their own mother tongue. 
The lack of one universal language 
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in the country is a great drawback 
and a serious obstacle to the crea- 
tion of an Indian nation and Indian 
opinion. 

The path of India is beset with 
great difficulties and the barriers 
which stand in her way are well-nigh 
insurmountable. India is not a coun- 
try but a vast international system 
embracing races, civilizations, reli- 
gions, tribes, castes, and creeds. The 
population of the country is composed 
of a large number of distinct nation- 
alities, professing various religions, 
practising diverse rites, speaking dif- 
terent dialects, and separated from 
one another by discordant prejudices, 
antagonistic social usages, conflicting 
views of life, different manners and 
mode of dress, and jarring material 
interests. The tension between the 


two great communities, Hindu and 


Moslem, is not the creation of yester- 
day and will not pass away tomorrow. 
The cleavage between the two will 
endure for centuries, and it is to be 
seriously doubted whether it will ever 
be bridged over. The difference be- 


tween Hinduism and Islamism is not 
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a mere difference of articles of faith 
or dogma; it is a difference in tradi- 
tion, in culture, in view of life, and 
in history. As long as there is reli- 
gious obscurantism in India, to talk of 
an Indian nation is a dream and not 
even a sensible dream. The sun might 
begin to rise in the west and set in 
the east, but a united India without 
the elimination of religion from In- 
dian body politics will never come 
into existence. It is utterly unthink- 
able and impossible. There can never 
be a unified national feeling and a 
common Indian front to wrest politi- 
cal power from the hands of a foreign 
ruler and to compel him to listen to 
national demands until Indians give 
up their religious superstitions and 
communal prejudices. British imperi- 
alism in India does not rest on sword 
or the consent of the Indian people, 
as wrongly believed by many, but on 
religion. India’s alien masters can 
successfully divide her people by ap- 
pealing to their religious differences 
and stifle any movement directed 
against their supremacy. 


THE GARDEN 


This is the ground we took to dedicate 
With ardent spirits, with our reverent hands; 
And now complete each tree and trellis stands, 
The young vines grow securely on the gate. 
Here we have entered with the dawn, or late 
Loitered to feel the moonlight’s still commands, 
Among the lettuce beds or larkspur wands 
And boughs bent low beneath the peaches’ weight. 


Such is our garden. 


Yet for love like ours 


Unsuited are domestic scenes like these. 

We should have watched no sun-dial’s hesitant hours, 
But stood above the blue, ineffable seas 

Against riotous colorings of flowers, 
With trailing tails of peacocks in the trees. 


Morton ZABEL. 





TAXATION AND LABOR 


Howarp T. CoLvin 
Alexandria, Va., Trades Council 


to make up modern society 

none is more vitally affected 
by the system of taxation in operation 
than Labor. This is so because of 
the tremendous economic conse- 
quences resulting from taxation. 

Taxation is admittedly one of the 
most important, if in fact not the most 
momentous question with which or- 
ganized society has to deal. This 
follows necessarily from the fact that 
it has to do with the income of the 
government that society has set up, 
and under which individuals live. 
Taxation is to government what 
wages are to the laborer. As wages 
constitute the income from which the 
worker supports himself and his fam- 
ily, so taxes constitute the income 
from which society in its collective 
capacity supports itself. Its impor- 
tance as a civic question arises from 
the fact that every other govern- 
mental function is controlled to a 
more or less extent by the size and 
manner of collection of the fund de- 
rived from taxation. The extent of 
public improvements, of the public 
school system, the expenses of main- 
taining the army and navy, of main- 
taining the fire and police departments 
of our cities,in fact,every service that 
is rendered by government, whether 
local, state or national, is gauged by 
the fund collected through the levy- 
ing of taxes. 

As here used the word taxation 
refers to all of the various sources 
from which government, whether 
local, state or national, derives its 


O' all the various groups that go 


support. For even though a part of 
such revenue may be derived from 
charges for certain services per- 
formed by the state itself, such as 
charges made by our post office de- 
partment for the transmission of mail 
or by the water department of a city 
for the distribution of water, they 
constitute a species of taxation that 
must be borne by the people from 
whom they are collected. 

Taxation has a very important 
bearing on all such questions as the 
“Cost of Living,” “Production,” 
“Unemployment,” “Wages,” ete. Its 
influence upon these problems is far 
greater than most people, even among 
many of those who hold themselves 
out as authorities on economic ques- 
tions, ordinarily think. 

It will be generally agreed there- 
fore that if we who live in a democ- 
racy are to properly exercise the right 
of self-government we must of ne- 
cessity familiarize ourselves with this 
important subject. We cannot know 
how to vote intelligently for either 
men or measures, unless we know 
something about the great problem 
of taxation, and surely no person 
should be a candidate for public office 
having to do either with the enact- 
ment of tax laws or the administra- 
tion of such laws unless he has first 
studied the question from the stand- 
point of the best interests of the 
people whom he would serve. Un- 
fortunately, however, working people, 
along with many others, too fre- 
quently pay but scant attention to the 
subject. People are accustomed to 
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associating taxes with property and 
because they do not own any property 
assume that they do not pay any taxes 
and are not for that reason interested 
in either the manner in which they are 
collected or the size of the fund thus 
raised, nor in fact in the uses to which 
such a fund is applied. Not merely 
do working people usually take this 
view of the question, but business and 
professional people, farmers and in 
fact the great majority of all classes 
look at the matter from the same 
point of view. As a result of this line 
of reasoning our law-makers often 
disregard entirely the opinion of all 
except property owners and value 
their opinion in proportion to the 
value of the property they own. 

This idea that only property own- 
ers should have anything to say re- 
garding the methods of levying taxes 
and the expenditures of government 
to be paid out of the fund so raised, 
frequently drifts into the doctrine 
that only property owners should 
vote or hold public office. Only the 
other day I listened to a citizen of 
high standing, a professional man 
and a well educated one as we ordi- 
narily understand education, as he 
bemoaned the fact that people are 
permitted to vote who do not own 
property, declaring that one who 
owns no property pays no taxes and 
therefore should have nothing to say 
regarding the levying of taxes or the 
expenditure of public funds, etc. Not 
only is this thought very general 
among many people, but the consti- 
tutions of some of our states contain 
provisions making ownership of prop- 
erty one of the qualifications for 
voting. The Virginia constitution for 
instance, framed twenty-five years 
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ago, gives the legislature the power 
to amend the suffrage laws by requir- 
ing as a prerequisite to voting for all 
officers except members of the gen- 
eral assembly, ownership of property 
to the value of $250. It is true the 
legislature of Virginia has never se- 
riously undertaken to enact legisla- 
tion making this qualification effec- 
tive, but the power to do so remains 
with it and there is scarcely any doubt 
that the framers of that constitution 
had in mind the very thought I have 
been discussing, viz., that the prop- 
erty-less class does not pay taxes and 
therefore should not possess the elec- 
tive franchise. 

This doctrine if carried to its 
logical conclusion would mean gov- 
ernment absolutely by the propertied 
class. It would mean a government 
of, for and by the landlords to the 
exclusion of all others. It would re- 
sult in the destruction of democratic 
government and the institution in its 
place of an oligarchy based on wealth. 
Such a proposal is repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of any true 
democracy and should have no place 
in this republic. Yet, there can be no 
doubt that many people are believers 
in this doctrine and would not only 
prohibit any but property owners 
from having anything to say regard- 
ing the levying of taxes and govern- 
mental expenditures, but would re- 
strict the right of suffrage itself to 
property owners. 

As a matter of fact, not only do 
working people who do not own 
property pay taxes, but they have a 
very vital interest in the subject of 
taxation. The majority of our taxes 
are such as fall upon labor and its 
products and working people, consti- 
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tuting, as they do, a very large pro- 
portion of the consuming public, pay 
more of such taxes than any other 
class of citizens. Working people pay 
a greater proportion in comparison 
with their incomes than do the ex- 
tremely wealthy. When therefore 
working people neglect or refuse to 
give thought and study to the meth- 
ods of raising public revenue or to 
the expenditures of government they 
are simply neglecting to consider a 
subject that has a tremendous bearing 
on their own welfare and particularly 
on their own income and its purchas- 
ing power. 

In the very nature of things taxes 
that fall upon consumption, that is 
to say, upon the things that people 
use rather than upon the things they 
own, bear with much greater weight 
upon the family of small means than 
upon the family of large means. This 
is true because of the needs of the 
people. It requires as much coffee 
to make a cupful for the poorest man 
in the land as it does for the richest 
man. It requires as much sugar to 
sweeten the coffee for the one as for 
the other. It requires as much flour 
to make the loaf of bread for the day 
laborer as for the millionaire and so 
on throughout the entire list of the 
necessities of the average family. 
Not merely is this true but as a gen- 
eral rule the poor man will have a 
much larger family than will the rich 
man, so that he will have more 
mouths to feed and more bodies to 
clothe. All taxes that fall upon the 
necessaries of life and in the taxation 
of labor products—and it is only 
from such taxes that any considerable 
amount of revenue may be derived— 
are much more of a burden on the 
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man of small means, the wage-earner, 
than on the man of large means. 
Among the various species of taxes 
that fall with striking severity upon 
the poorer classes of society may be 
enumerated such taxes as tariffs on 
imports, sales taxes, licenses, taxes on 
personal property (including intangi- 
bles as well as tangibles) and in fact 
practically every variety of taxes ex- 
cept those falling upon land values, 
inheritances and to a very limited ex- 
tent incomes. Aside from this, how- 
ever, labor should be interested in the 
subject of taxation for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason as I shall endeavor to 
point out. 

Labor is the primary active factor 
in production. This is admitted by all 
writers of standing on the subject of 
political economy. With labor all 
production begins and ends. Without 
labor production would cease. Not 
merely is this fact admitted by the 
so-called authorities, but it has been 
demonstrated time and time again 
and is being demonstrated every day. 
A few years ago when the soft coal 
miners laid down their tools, demand- 
ing a greater proportion of the prod- 
uct of their labor, the cry went up 
from one end of the land to the 
other (from those interested in keep- 
ing the miners on the job regardless 
of the conditions under which they 
were being forced to labor) that a 
coal famine would ensue if the strike 
became effective and that steps should 
be taken to prevent it. As a result the 
federal government stepped in and 
through the use of court injunctions 
and the misuse of the powers of gov- 
ernment forced the miners to return 
to work. The same thing occurred 
when the railroad shop employees 
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went on strike in 1922 in protest 
against a reduction in their wages and 
the withdrawal of other conditions 
they had enjoyed for many years. 
And all will recall how during and 
directly following the World War, 
the farmer complained that he could 
not plant or harvest his crops on ac- 
count of his inability to secure labor. 
Labor enters into every phase of pro- 
duction and no production is possible 
without it. 

Labor is the vital, the creative 
force in production. Labor goes into 
the bowels of the earth and brings 
forth the ore from which factories 
are built and machinery and railroads 
constructed; it carries this ore to the 
furnaces and mills, there to be melted 
and refined; it refashions it at the fac- 
tory into shapes suitable for human 
use. Labor goes into the forests and 
fells the trees from which every con- 
ceivable article of woodenware, from 
toothpicks to houses, are manufac- 
tured. Labor builds the factories, in- 
stalls and operates the machinery, and 
produces the things necessary for 
human consumption. It then trans- 
ports these articles it has made, over 
the railroads it has constructed, on 
trains of cars drawn by giant loco- 
motives, all of which are the result of 
labor, to the various distributing cen- 
ters. Here it places them upon shelves 
in the stores erected by labor and then 
distributes them to the consuming 
public, made up in large part by labor- 
ing men and women, who give in ex- 
change other products that have been 
similarly produced. 
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That part of production, no mat- 
ter under what name it may be gen- 
erally known, that goes to labor, is 
called wages, and any system of taxa- 
tion that hampers production or that 
lessens consumption must of neces- 
sity bear heavily upon working men 
and women. Such taxes on the one 
hand tend to decrease the opportuni- 
ties of labor, causing unemployment 
and thereby lowering wages, thus 
lessening the demand for the products 
of labor. This reduced demand in 
turn causes a reduced supply to be 
produced, thereby increasing the price 
to the consumer and reducing the pur- 
chasing power of those wages. It 
will thus be seen that taxes falling 
upon production, not merely tend to 
reduce the actual amount of wages 
measured in money, but that they also 
tend to reduce their purchasing 
power. 

But just as a bad system of taxa- 
tion, of raising public revenue, ham- 
pers production, reduces wages and 
increases the cost of living, so a 
proper system of taxation, by re- 
moving the restrictions that fall upon 
production, will tend to increase 
wages and reduce prices. It will do 
more than that, for there is a natural 
way of raising revenues for the sup- 
port of government that society has 
organized, just as there is a natural 
way of doing everything else, which 
if followed will not only remedy the 
evils resulting from bad taxation, but 
will open up new and larger fields of 
employment for labor and contribute 
greatly toward bringing about a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. 
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JEWISH LABOR IN PALESTINE 


Isaac ZAAR 
Editor of The Vanguard 


TAKES some startling event to 
focus public attention, for the 
time being at least, on a group of 

people removed from the center of 
the national or international stage. 
The steady growth of Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine and the remarkable 
achievements of Jewish labor in the 
Holy Land only here and there found 
a muffled echo in the press, while the 
difficulties encountered by civilized 
pioneers amidst a primitive Arab 
population were hardly known to the 
outside world. It took a horrible out- 
break of Arab savagery, massacres 
of defenseless students, old men, 
women and children, and armed 
clashes with wild Bedouins in many 
parts of the country to place Pales- 
tine on the front page of every news- 
paper in this and other lands and to 
compel even the man in the street to 
give some thought, be it ever so flit- 
ting, to the Jewish Homeland. 

The outstanding fact in the ter- 
rible situation, now under control, 
was the almost total lack of Jewish 
casualties in the labor colonies ex- 
cept in a few remote and isolated 
places, and the few casualties in the 
more or less compactly settled Jew- 
ish colonies, villages, and cities where 
the Jews and particularly the work- 
ers could offer effective resistance, 
often without the knowledge or 
even against the will of the Palestine 
Government. Therein, as in all other 
things, the strength, discipline, and 
exalted spirit of organized Jewish 
labor stood out as the greatest force 


modern Palestine possesses. Another 
hopeful feature is the fact that the 
Arab workers, though in the main 
lacking in all the essentials which 
make up trade unions and, therefore, 
almost wholly unorganized, have, 
with few exceptions, remained loyal 
to the Jews, in some instances even 
helping in the defense against the sav- 
age hordes. A clear demonstration, 
this, of the beneficent influence Jew- 
ish labor exercises over those Arabs 
who come to know them in their daily 
life and struggles. This influence, by 
the way, is possibly the chief reason 
for the violent antagonism of the 
effendis, sheiks, muftis, and the rest 
of the crowd interested in keeping 
the mass of the Arab population in 
ignorance and poverty, to the build- 
ing up of the country by the Jews. 
Some few Arab workers, notably 
those in the employ of the govern- 
ment railways, have been induced to 
organize, and they form, only 402 
strong, part and parcel of the Jew- 
ish Labor Federation, but even those 
who cannot be educated into joining 
unions readily apply to the Jewish 
Federation for aid in cases of conflicts 
with their employers, and the aid 
asked for is always generously and 
promptly given, with the result that 
almost all of the some odd twelve 
thousand Arab workers in Palestine 
have a deep respect for their Jewish 
comrades. There are, however, thou- 
sands upon thousands of semi-work- 
ers, in the sense that they have their 
own fields and go out to earn an ex- 
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tra piastre wherever they can. They 
are the real stumbling block in the 
way of progressive labor, for they 
hire themselves out for a song and 
keep the general level of wages very 
low. Then there are the nomads, the 
Bedouins, who flock into the colonies 
or towns for an occasional spell of 
honest-to-goodness labor and are glad 
to take anything they get. All these 
classes of cheap labor manage to get 
along on a wage that no Jew, how- 
ever idealistically modest, could con- 
trive to live on, and the wage of the 
Jewish worker is only some 85 cents 
a day on a farm and up to $1.75 in 
the cities. The Arab standard of liv- 
ing is the chief impediment to a 
healthy growth of the country, and 
Jewish labor is vitally interested in 
raising that standard. That the em- 
ployers, in most cases, will discrimi- 
nate against the Jewish worker goes 
without saying, and constant moral 
pressure must be exerted on the Jew- 
ish employers not to forget that they, 
too, need the Jewish homeland and 
must, therefore, if for no other rea- 
son, make it possible for the Jewish 
worker to stay and to increase in the 
land. But the greatest offenders 
against labor are the government 
and the Arab-controlled municipali- 
ties. In this country it would be un- 
thinkable for the government to put 
on unorganized labor where there is 
union labor to be had. In Palestine, 
however, the Jew has the greatest 
dificulty in getting employment with 
the government agencies, cheap Arab 
labor being preferred. There are no 
laws regulating the employment of 
labor, no legal checks on the length 
of the working day, no compensation 


for accidents, fatal or otherwise, in 
short nothing of labor laws, and it is 
left to the workers themselves to ef- 
fect whatever arrangements they can 
force from the employer. The gov- 
ernment occasionally acts as mediator, 
and quite often its findings are in 
favor of labor, but it has no legal 
standing in such disputes and its serv- 
ices may be disregarded by either 
side. 

For a fuller understanding of the 
Palestine situation it is needful to add 
that the British Administration has 
as yet not begun to carry out the pro- 
visions of the mandate under which 
Great Britain holds the country; it 
has not yet given to the Jews an inch 
of the crown and public lands, and it 
does very little for the education of 
the Jewish children, its grant being, 
after years of protests and demands 
by local Jewry and the Zionist Or- 
ganization, some twenty thousand 
pounds a year. The Jews must thus 
supply the funds for public educa- 
tion, and, what is more, for the sani- 
tation of the country, for the benefit 
of Jew and Arab alike. 

This indifference of the govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the 
abundance of cheap, unorganized 
Arab labor, on the other, explain in 
large measure the remarkable form 
Jewish labor organization has taken 
on in the land. 

The Jewish Labor Federation of 
Palestine is much more than a mere 
trade union body, it reaches out into 
all fields of life, including in its 
membership independent agricultural 
groups and embracing among its ac- 
tivities even the education of its 
youth. The total number of organ- 
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ized workers is some thirty-two thou- 
sand, which is one-fifth of the entire 
Jewish population in the country. 
Comparatively speaking, it means 
that the Jewish Labor Federation in 
Palestine is seven times numerically 
stronger than the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or that the American 
Federation of Labor would have to 
have a membership of some twenty- 
four million to equal the strength of 
labor in the Palestine community. 
Out of the total of 32,000, some 
five thousand workers are farm 
hands, being employed in various 
Jewish colonies, plantations, and 
groves, while over seven thousand 
are grouped in cooperative colonies of 
their own. There are 59 such agri- 
cultural settlements of labor and they 
form the agricultural union of the 
General Labor Federation. To es- 
cape the competition of cheap Arab 
labor, the Jewish labor pioneers 
founded their own settlements, the 
land and implements being supplied 
by Zionist funds. There are also 
about a hundred cooperative shops 
in the cities, a natural result of the 
low wage level and of the desire of 
the workers to be as independent as 
the conditions may be made to permit. 
Even the farm hands hire themselves 
out mostly in organized groups. 
The same economic necessity has 
produced a highly organized and re- 
markably efficient agency for pur- 
chasing, distributing and selling the 
articles needed or supplied by labor. 
That agency, under the Hebrew name 
“Mashbir,” has branches in all the 
centers of the country and has a turn- 
over of millions a year. It secures at 
wholesale prices all the things the 
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workers on the farms or in the city 
require and disposes of the produce of 
their own settlements or the com- 
modities manufactured by the co- 
operatives, wherever there is need 
for a middle man between producer 
and consumer. 

The Jewish Labor Federation of 
Palestine also controls a bank of its 
own, The Workers’ Bank, Lt., with 
a total paid-in capital of $350,000 
and resources close to a million dol- 
lars. Unlike the labor banks in this 
country, which are labor solely 
through their control but do a gen- 
eral financial business, the Workers’ 
Bank is primarily engaged in aiding 
the organized efforts of labor, in so 
far as consonant with safety. 

Up to recently labor controlled the 
largest building concern in Palestine, 
a cooperative building guild employ- 
ing over four thousand people in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It was at 
the same time a school for raw immi- 
grants to learn all the intricacies of 
modern building trade and it did a 
yearly business running into millions. 
Its reputation was so secure that even 
the government entrusted it with 
many valuable contracts. However, 
the building crisis that set in a couple 
of years ago, after the boom of 
former years caught that great labor 
concern in its vise, and as there is a 
lack of credit money in Palestine, 
and the Zionists suddenly determined 
to retrench, in spite of everything, the 
building guild collapsed, at least for 
the time being. There is hope that it 
will soon extricate itself from its difh- 
culties and rise from its ashes stronger 
than ever. 

The lack of labor safety and com- 
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pensation laws has compelled the 
workers to undertake the care of 
their sick and injured, and a wide and 
ramified organization, with hospitals, 
convalescent homes, ambulance sys- 
tem, pharmacies, medical labora- 
tories, etc., takes care of the Federa- 
tion members, who supply most of 
the funds out of their meagre earn- 
ings. About a third of the budget, 
which runs into some $300,000 a 
year, is contributed by the Zionists. 
Jewish labor abroad, through the 
financial aid it gives the Palestine 
workers, has done a great deal for 
the health department of the “His- 
tadruth,” the Hebrew name for the 
General Federation of Labor in 
Palestine. The Jewish National 
Workers’ Alliance of America, for in- 
stance, has raised considerable funds 
for the building of two sanitariums. 

Education claims the greatest at- 
tention of the Labor Federation, and 
the Histadruth has a net of day and 
evening schools, libraries in every 
corner of the land and a number of 
publications, political, trade, and lit- 
erary. It also has a daily paper, 
“Davar,” equal to the best in Pales- 
tine. It maintains dramatic leagues 
with a special workers’ theater and 
studio “‘Ohel.”’ It fosters athletics, 
and the labor football clubs are among 
the strongest in the country. All the 
teachers of Jewish Palestine are mem- 
bers of the Labor Federation, and 
labor can be said to have been the 
greatest single factor in reviving Bib- 
lical Hebrew as the vernacular of 
Jewish Palestine. 

The Histadruth is affiliated with 
the Amsterdam Trade Union Inter- 
national and takes part in the bi- 
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annual conferences of the labor or- 
ganizations of the British Empire. 
For solidarity and support it naturally 
looks to the labor organizations of 
the world, both Jewish and general. 
Its philosophy is permeated with the 
best principles of progressive labor, 
and its aims are social justice and a 
free Jewish commonwealth as an in- 
dependent member in the family of 
nations. 

It is, however, compelled to look 
for aid outside of its class, too, and it 
participates, through its political 
agencies, in the world Zionist con- 
gresses, which lay down the budget 
for the colonization work in Pales- 
tine and affect vitally the interests of 
Jewish labor. Recently there was 
formed an agreement between the 
Zionists and the so-called non-Zion- 
ists to join hands for the upbuilding 
of Palestine through the Jewish 
Agency, an organization of the Jew- 
ish people the world over which the 
Palestine mandate recognizes as the 
representative Jewish body to advise 
the mandatory power on the adminis- 
tration of the country, and Jewish 
labor found it necessary to secure 
representation on it. Both the Zion- 
ist half and the non-Zionist half of 
the Agency membership have labor 
representatives. In America, the rep- 
resentatives of labor among the non- 
Zionist half of the Jewish Agency 
are Abraham Shipliakoff and Alexan- 
der Kahn. Shipliakoff is also chair- 
man of the National Labor Commit- 
tee which was formed by the United 
Hebrew Trades and others to make 
regular campaigns every year for the 
support of the organized workers in 


Palestine. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 
I. Unemployment by Cities 
Percentage of members unemployed 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


June July Aug., Sept., June July Aug., Sept., 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 


oct ecexeeseennsies 5 5 5 6 § 12 9 
OT Ee 21 15 21 8 18 11 9 
IR «cs saesdwadoecs 6 13 18 16 19 20 16 
so sidcccancecches 9 12 10 21 12 10 7 
eres 8 9 11 7 5 9 12 
ec nureeinedenenanes 8 7 5 4 5 5 6 
anna den eeees 12 9 7 3 11 9 s 
Oe eee 9 11 6 11 4 4 4 
ee ae ed enemas 12 16 15 5 13 20 23 
Se 12 9 12 27 11 7 10 
DE TE Boca cecccvcsccas 20 «(22 28 21 23 19 21 
Los Angeles, Calif ................ 12 11 15 24 8 6 5 
SI, WE as cnddenveesacee 6 4 2 3 2 3 3 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 13 7 8 9 13 13 12 
. 2. * > ere 18 19 13 12 12 12 13 
 niticrcdienseoetes 14 12 12 12 6 5 10 
6 ikiiaceneacteewns 11 17 11 10 17 13 14 
EE sii kdonaskeesuen 16 17 27 25 17 18 15 
i iitaccennnndeewnn 14 13 14 14 12 12 9 
ee 3 3 3 3 2 10 11 
Me PU, GE nc ivewcnccees 10 17 11 11 11 8 8 
es boa bkdddenweeane 12 10 6 8 12 10 9 
Rs ki conseneawenion 5 6 4 3 7 7 8 
a 5 3 2 1 2 1 2 
II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building Printing 

Year Month Trades Trades Trades 
sic accvienansadiaseadsakaneann 13 22 5 

I dik dig idk cin baeacaaineae we etn 14 24 4 

ARETE RS on ee Poe eae edt Oe ae Re 15 26 3 
lt kon cs those Reaesedexssoenenn bane 18 36 a 

ik ib kthdGk adh Ceheadtwuee cues 18 39 5 

Pi dis nakutedndranknsbonneebuewewds 18 38 5 

Dt ticctbcucangichendcne kanes sewnnknte 16 32 5 

PE iwickadscussnadsaannecesehednnbeaewas 13 25 4 

a) ind. tsa ica apa ahi a e.o KR 11 22 4 

NN ctbbKnd DOR ECRE KERR aAR ARENT 12 24 5 

 Birtnaiang diary Aatehgabekacunkekeakioa Kars 9 19 5 

I ca ia ca ces slasasioed Wd eto abo aes 10 22 5 

ick thc n bed eeednsindnakankweannwn 9 18 5 

LS n'a 5 chine placin wen wae adakeiokn olasned 10 21 4 

ra oi in itd a cena ios aes ateleiticaal 13 23 3 
Pt I Si cxcconahevanoswatuanwata@nwimce 15 30 4 

ie .65ecnebateiwentunekaatuaansus 15 33 5 

Gi chihiatnd phere sebiiments ean 14 34 5 

DE heb iit an sasdarnvavageatainbundhben 12 29 4 

ais a acanonbed wleaniaid nied eae euaawlids 11 26 3 

ci ait ance alae Sis iah indi eo blnana dba comah 9 19 3 

Ree a li a 9 16 4 
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(?) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, Ameri- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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EIGHT YEARS OF SOUTHERN “PROGRESS” 


manufacturing industry in the 

South since 1919 that mills and 
workshops are continually calling in 
new workers. While factories in 
New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States have laid off wage- 
earners by hundreds of thousands be- 
cause of machine displacement, south- 
ern manufacturers have been sending 
out to the farms and into the moun- 
tains to bring in new help. The fol- 
lowing figures of all manufacturing 
industries tell a story full of mean- 


ing: 


S: great has been the growth of 


Employment 1919 to 1927 


Middle Atlantic States and New Eng- 
PE, NOR a iis bceresccssedaws . 658,000 
South Atlantic States, increase......... 62,000 


While many northern wage-earners 
were thrown out of work by new ma- 
chinery, many also lost their jobs be- 
cause factories moved south. Their 
places have been taken by southern 
farmers and southern mountaineers, 
many of them coming into industrial 
work for the first time. 

What has been the effect of the 
industrial revolution in the South? 
Has it raised community standards 
of living? In the North, the 8 years 
from 1919 to 1927 brought increas- 
ing wages to industrial workers. In 
New England the average worker 
earned nearly $150 more a year; in 
the Middle Atlantic States over $200 
more. Industrial expansion should 
surely have brought similar advan- 
tages in the South. But instead, it 
brought decreased wages. In 1927 


the average southern worker in indus- 
try earned nearly $50 less than in 
1919. Wages were already pitifully 
low, and this reduced the average to 
$904 a year in 1927; New England 
workers averaged $1209, and in the 
Middle Atlantic States wages aver- 
aged $1415. 


Average Yearly Earnings 
(U. S. Census of Manufactures) 


In- De- 
1919 1927 crease crease 
New England States ..1063 1209 146 
Middle Atlantic ..... 1206 1415 209 
South Atlantic ...... 952 904 48 


These figures tell the story of hun- 
dreds of thousands of wage-earners 
in many different industries; cotton 
mills, logging camps and sawmills, 
railway car shops, cigarette factories, 
iron and steel mills, foundries, hosiery 
mills, oil refineries, ship yards and a 
score of other industries which are 
growing to prosperity in the South. 

In cotton goods, the South now 
manufactures over half the total value 
of cotton cloth sold in the United 
States and employs 60% of all wage- 
earners in the industry. This growth 
in the South is cutting seriously into 
the northern industry and lowering 
standards. From 1919 to 1927 em- 
ployment in northern mills decreased 
by 44,000, while southern mills took 
on over 82,000 more wage-earners.’ 
Wages in the South, already very 
low, decreased by $52 a year, so that 


1 These figures are for the five chief cotton 
manufacturing states in the north and in the 
south. These 10 states manufacture nearly 90 
per cent of all cotton goods in the United States. 
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in 1927 the average cotton mill 
worker was earning only $673 yearly. 
Such a wage means that mothers and 
children must work to keep the family 
alive; it accounts for much of the 
undernourishment and illness preva- 
lent among southern workers. These 
low wages will undermine the higher 
northern standards won through 
years of trade-union effort. Recent 
wage reductions in northern mills 
show a tendency which is becoming 
increasingly dangerous. 

Similarly in the tobacco industry, 
low wages in Virginia and North 
Carolina are threatening northern 
standards. Employment in northern 
plants decreased over 10,000 from 
1919 to 1927. And with all the pros- 
perity and success of the large ciga- 
rette companies in these two states, 
the average tobacco worker earned 
$99 less in 1927 than in 1919. His 
yearly wage was $786—again an im- 
possible sum to give a family the 
nourishment, clothing and education 
they need. 

Railway car shops give another ex- 
ample of low southern wages. While 
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yearly wages per worker in the North 
increased by nearly $150 in these 8 
years, chiefly owing to pressure from 
the unions, wages in the South were 
$10 lower. Industrial activity has 
built up railway forces in the South, 
so that employment has increased a 
little, while the northern shops have 
reduced employment by nearly 50,000. 

Printing offers a contrast to these 
three industries in one respect—aver- 
age wages have increased in the 
South. But while northern printers 
raised their wages over $650 a year 
on the average, from 1919 to 1927, 
southern printers gained only $450. 

These figures show something of 
the problem confronting the southern 
worker. He is no longer unaware of 
it. The South is awakening. The 
strikes of last year show the spirit 
of the southern workers. They are 


worthy of all we can give. The 
trade-union movement must shoulder 
this problem, not only because the 
men and women of the South need 
help, but because standards in other 
sections are threatened. 
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THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEP. 
IS SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERICA 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY WORKERS SCHOOL 


ALICE SHOEMAKER 


Acting Director 1929 Session 


° OU can argue all day, but if 

Y you don’t have the facts—it 

won’t get you anywhere!” So 

said a student at the Wisconsin Work- 

ers School this summer. He had been 

learning how to find facts, and how 
to use them. 

Sixty-one workers in industry from 
twenty-eight cities and nine states 
came to the University of Wisconsin 
this summer for six weeks of study. 
They represented many different 
trades. But they were alike in two 
things, their interest in the problems 
of industry and their desire to study. 
They did not care about marks or 
credits. They knew the school would 
not help them to get better jobs. But 
as workers in industry they wanted 
to know more about industry. They 
came to get the facts. 

Four subjects were taught: eco- 


nomics, public speaking, English 
composition, and physical education. 
In public speaking and English com- 
position the subject matter was often 
the work experience of the students, 
so that here as well as in economics 
industrial problems were discussed. 
Literature for its own sake was in- 
cluded, for the purpose of the school 
is a double one. It is first to give to 
workers in industry an opportunity 
to enrich their lives through study, 
“to give them the keys to the libraries 
of the world to carry in their pock- 
ets.” But true education does not 
stop with personal enjoyment or ad- 
vancement. The best use of the 
world’s library is that “we may feel 
its resources behind us in whatever 
task we undertake.” And the second 
part of the purpose of the Wisconsin 
Workers School is to enable work- 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY WORKERS SCHOOL 


ers to study their industrial and so- 
cial problems and to equip them to 
face their responsibilities. In Eng- 
lish composition and public speaking 
the students are given tools for ex- 
pressing themselves. When they go 
back to their various jobs and or- 
ganizations, they are able to write 
clearly and forcefully, to take part 
in discussion at a meeting, to put a 
motion, to make a formal speech. 

Physical education is an important 
supplement to the study courses. Each 
student upon arrival gets a thorough 
physical and medical examination. 
Defects caused perhaps by attitudes 
at work are often overcome by cor- 
rective exercises which are developed 
to suit the needs of the individual. 
Hygiene, gymnasium, and swimming 
classes are included. Unlimited dis- 
pensary and hospital service is given 
when needed, since part of the Sum- 
mer School fee goes to the clinic, a 
form of social medicine which stu- 
dents needing treatment greatly 
value. 

In all the classes the teaching is in- 
formal and is based on the discussion 
method. The experience of the stu- 
dents is drawn upon to illustrate the 
points made. The teachers in addi- 
tion to knowing their subject have an 
understanding of the problems of in- 
dustry and experience in teaching 
workers. They know something of 
their point of view and can develop 
the subject to meet their needs. They 
enjoy being challenged, for they know 
that the students have had valuable 
experience which they have not had. 
They think of themselves and their 
students as being engaged in a com- 
mon search for truth. If the open 
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versus the closed shop, or trade 
unions versus company unions is be- 
ing discussed, students with experi- 
ence in either situation bring up facts 
and opinions to be analyzed, and 
lively arguments result. A knitter 
from Chicago argues with an electri- 
cal worker from Fort Wayne, a gar- 
ment worker from St. Paul with a 
cracker packer from Columbus. Stu- 
dents from unorganized industries or 
states without adequate labor laws 
learn that good working conditions 
are not impossible ideals. 

The school came together as a com- 
munity once a week for forums. Here 
a larger audience and a wider ex- 
change of opinion added zest to the 
discussions. The four class groups 
in turn took charge of the forums, 
chose the subject, and elected the 
chairman and speakers from among 
their number. “Race prejudice,” 
“married women in industry,” “cause 
and cure of war” and “trade unions” 
were the subjects discussed. The cli- 
max was the dramatization of three 
arbitration cases and the presentation 
of the one-act play “What Price 
Coal.” No cast in Madison this year 
lived more in their character: zations 
or felt more deeply the meaning of 
their parts. Nor was there a more 
receptive audience. 

While the drama was used to 
vividly present working conditions in 
mines, the students found educational 
value also in meeting people who are 
doing constructive work for the com- 
mon cause. One of the most delight- 
ful experiences of the summer was 
the visit of the school to the home of 
Professor John R. Commons. After 
wandering about the garden with 
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him, talking with him in the study 
where the famous labor histories are 
written, and having supper on the 
lawn, Frank Tannenbaum, author of 
“The Labor Movement,” spoke about 
conditions in prisons. Another high 
spot was the visit to Miss Zona Gale, 
and the chance to share her hospital- 
ity and enjoy her social point of view. 

The students spent many enjoyable 
hours hiking, swimming and boating, 
for the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin lies along a lake eight 
miles in length, with wooded shores 
and many piers and beaches. The 
students were housed within half a 
block of the lake, so that every spare 
minute was spent on its shores or in 
its water. Some of the 6000 students 
of the regular University Summer 
School, of which the Workers School 
is a part, live at the University Camp 
Grounds, where tent floors are rented 
for a small sum, tents erected, and 
the summer spent out of doors at re- 
duced cost. There is no reason why a 
group of industrial students who 
could commandeer a tent and an 
automobile should not try this plan 
for next summer’s session. 

The Wisconsin Workers School is 
different from other such schools. in 
being a part of this larger institution. 
The industrial students with those of 
other departments can attend the 
many special lectures and concerts, 
the all-university song hours and play 
evenings, and the trips to points of 
interest. To supplement these events 
a committee of students of the Work- 
ers School planned boat rides, pic- 
nics, and baseball games for their 
own group. An elected council was 
responsible for keeping student af- 
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fairs running smoothly and for work- 
ing out with the faculty the common 
concerns of the school. The student 
body met weekly and at the end of 
the summer made recommendations 
for next year’s school and elected one 
of their number to the advisory com- 
mittee. This committee works out 
plans and policies for the school 
while members of the University staff 
administer it and are available for 
field trips. The office is Room 316, 
Sterling Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Organized labor is represented on the 
committee by officers of the Madison 
Central Labor body, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League. The 
Executive Committee of the State 
Federation showed its attitude to- 
ward the school this spring by send- 
ing a letter to the locals urging them 
to send students and give it their 
hearty support. 

The students come on _ scholar- 
ships of one hundred dollars each. 
This covers board, room, and tuition. 
Sometimes the scholarships are con- 
tributed by locals or central labor 
bodies. It is possible for the students 
themselves to pay part or all of the 
fee. The usual way is for the money 
to be raised by a special committee 
in the town from which the students 
come. This committee is made up of 
individuals and representatives of or- 
ganizations interested in workers 
education. These committees now 
exist in the larger cities of the Middle 
West. They have four jobs—to 
raise money for scholarships, to get 
word about the school to the com- 
munity, to recruit students, and to 
encourage them to continue their 























study after returning from the school. 
Trade union members and officials 
are valued members, especially for the 
recruiting committees. 

The requirements for admission to 
the school are that the students be 
over eighteen years of age, and pref- 
erably over twenty, that they have 
finished the eighth grade in school, 
and that they have worked in indus- 
try at least two years. The school is 
open to both men and women. 

What are the results of the Work- 
ers School? This is a fair question. 
And the only fair answer is—they 
cannot be guaranteed. All education 
is a risk. Much depends upon the 
wise choice by the committees of ap- 
plicants who are really interested in 
study and who have qualities of 
leadership perhaps undeveloped. But 
in most cases the students go back to 
fill positions of responsibility in their 
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various organizations. They find 
some way of improving conditions in 
industry. They work for better legis- 
lation. They stand by their fellow- 
workers. 

A word in closing about the com- 
position of the student body in this, 
the fifth summer of the school. Of 
the sixty-one students, thirteen were 
foreign born; twenty-three of the rest 
had foreign-born parents. There were 
sixteen from 18 to 20 years of age; 
twenty-seven from 21 to 25; twelve 
from 26 to 30; six from 31 to 40. 
Thirty-two had completed the eighth 
grade only. Fifty-five.had been at- 
tending evening classes. Ten had 
formerly studied at a workers school 
and were given an advanced course. 
Ten were members of labor unions. 
It is hoped that this number will be 
increased next year. 


POSSESSION 


The fields resent intrusion. 


When you leave 


A wagon rut they fill it full of clover 


And buttercups and Queen Anne’s lace. 


They weave 


A tapestry of vines and throw it over 


The fences that are near. 


A meadow looks 


So lazy as it stretches in the sun, 
So peaceful with its grazing cows, its brooks, 
Its languid willows; hardly anyone 


Would think a meadow restless. 


Yet they scheme— 


Forever crafty, eager to regain 
Some old abandoned garden or redeem 
The winding beauty of a country lane. 


The fields resent intrusion. 


They would grow 


The way they did a thousand years ago. 





GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT. 











ABSTRACTS FOR LABOR SPEAKERS 


The future contact between Capital and 
Labor and between the employer and the 
employee will in the decades to come find 
its greatest progress and its finest expres- 
sions in the era of The Partners. 

Sir Henry Thornton, President, 
Canadian National Railways. 


Union Management Cooperation is not 
an easy program to work out, nor is it a 
panacea for all our problems. We have 
difficulties in working out this program, but 
we rely on the fact that men granted the 
right to organize, develop a degree of re- 
sponsibility which makes it possible for them 
to realize the responsibilities of the em- 
ployer, and sitting down and discussing 
those difficulties in a sane and sensible way 
will result, not only in good to the people 
directly interested, but to the people as a 
whole. 

A. O. Wharton, President, 

International Association of Machinists. 


We have many employers who come to us 
and want to try out this cooperative scheme 
with their plant, their factory or their 
shops, but they do not want to enter into 
contractual relations with our organiza- 
tion. We tell them our organization has 
always carried out its promises and we can- 
not say the men employed by the contractor 
cannot do anything unless we control them. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Secretary, 
International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


In the spinning there is tremendous waste, 
and sometimes the waste cotton is knee 
deep. It has been stated that in China 
there is more waste in one day than there is 
in England in two months in similar mills. 

International Labor Review, August, 


The Sacred Congregation of the Council 
of the Catholic Church addressed a procla- 
mation to the Bishop of Lille, an industrial 
center. The proclamation, signed by Cardi- 
nal Sbarretti, is an important document in 
the history of Catholic social teaching. The 


document holds that “the right of both em- 
ployers and employees to organize is justi- 
fied; also the right of employers and em- 
ployees to organize mixed syndicates or 
guilds. All these are good, but, better still, 
is the creation of unions regulated accord- 
ing to the principles of Christian morals, 
which possess ‘those indispensable instru- 
ments of concord and peace which are ex- 
emplified in mixed committees of the man- 
agement and the workers.’ The instrument 
of collective bargaining is approved; and 
the teaching is laid down that no amount of 
the most benevolent philanthropy on the 
part of employers toward their employees 
can justify the denial to the workers to or- 
ganize among themselves, for their own 
rights and their own interests, so long as 
they are guided by Christian principles in 
claiming and exerting these rights.” 
Commonweal. 


Have you ever realized how expensive 
irregular employment is? Of course a 
man’s real income is based, not on what he 
earns in a day, but on what he earns in a 
year. If he is idle one-third of the time, as 
the average skilled workman is, he must 
receive 50 per cent higher pay while work- 
ing in order to have the same yearly re- 
turn. Think of the reduction in manufac- 
turing costs that are possible and the in- 
creased wages that might be paid with full- 
time production! Planned production and 
selling give this desirable result. 

The Thompson & Lichtner Co., 


Business Engineers. 


“We are a part, a very big part of our 
industry. As it fares well or poorly, so 
fares our organization, our employers and 
our members. It is our duty to understand 
our industry thoroughly. We have stated 
repeatedly that our industry must come 
first—not the Union.” 

H. H. Broach, Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood 
Electrical Workers. 
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CONTEMPORARY Economic THouGnrt by 
Paul T. Homan. New York and Lon- 
don. Harper and Brothers, 1928. pp. 
475. Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Eu- 
gene Staley. 


This book deals with what is called eco- 
nomics theory, that is, with those broad, 
general principles by which economists seek 
to explain the prices of commodities and 
the manner in which the amounts of wages, 
interest, rent, and profits are determined. 
Economists are not agreed among them- 
selves, however, either upon conclusions 
which they have arrived at or upon the 
presuppositions and methods which should 
be used for the further advancement of 
economic science. The wide differences of 
viewpoint prevailing within the ranks of 
the professional economists become strik- 
ingly apparent as one reads these five pene- 
trating and lucid essays by Professor Ho- 
man. 

Each of the five essays examines in de- 
tail the economic thought found in the 
writings of one contemporary American or 
English economists, including: John Bates 
Clark, famous for his part in the develop- 
ment of the modern marginal productivity 
theory of wages and interest; Thorstein 
Veblen, a rebel and heretic whose biting 
attacks on the very foundations of “ortho- 
dox” economic theory have profoundly in- 
fluenced the present generation of econo- 
mists; Alfred Marshall, the revered mas- 
ter of the “neo-classical” tradition; John 
A. Hobson, apostle of “‘welfare economics,” 
a man interested in closing the gap be- 
tween theoretical economics and practical 
social reform; and Wesley Clair Mitchell 
of Columbia University, whose work on 
the business cycle constitutes a landmark in 
the application of statistical methods to 
the study of economic problems. 
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These essays, by themselves, can prob- 
ably be read with enjoyment and profit 
only by those who have already had some 
acquaintance with economic theory, as it 
is taught in the universities. The collec- 
tion might possibly be used, however, as a 
sort of guide or handbook by some studi- 
ously inclined person who wishes to fa- 
miliarize himself with the leading theories 
of modern economists and who is willing 
to set himself the task of consulting first- 
hand the most important of their books. 


Tue INTELLIGENT WomAN’s GuIvDE TO 
SocIALIsM AND CaPITALISM by Bernard 
Shaw. Brentano’s, New York, 1928. 
pp. 495. Price, $3.00. Reviewed by 
Marguerite Kuczynski. 

The book is a lengthy one and not to 
be read in one sitting. Mr. Shaw speaks 
of it as his “last will and testament to hu- 
manity,” and as such it contains a wealth 
of information, of instances and examples 
cited in support of the argument and drawn 
from a lifetime’s experience. For Mr. 
Shaw, we must remember, has been one 
of the few young men who helped to found 
the Fabian Society in the ‘eighties and 
talked and wrote about socialism when the 
present British Labor Party was about to 
be born. And since then he has often been 
on the stump in behalf of the betterment 
of abuses such as he writes about in this 
book about capitalism and socialism. 

Mr. Shaw makes one feel that many 
matters of which we are only too apt to 
think as being far removed from our lives, 
at least from our daily lives, are in reality 
very much our business, the business of 
every one of us. In this way not only the 
taxes which I pay are a matter with which 
I ought to the familiar, but the taxes of 
all the others, in other words the general 
tax system in my country, is my business. 
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For the sum of taxes which I pay have 
some relation to the taxes which others do 
or do not pay, so that understanding who 
pays and what they pay is necessary if I 
wish to understand what I pay. And 
starting from such a question it is not only 
a logical but a necessary and fruitful in- 
quiry to ask why the one group—if groups 
there be—pays so much and the other 
group only so much. And from this again 
it is easy to ask why we pay at all. This 
is only a small example of the method 
which Mr. Shaw follows throughout the 
book: he takes a simple, familiar fact such 
as the payment of taxes or the difference 
between the price of coal at the mine and 
at the retail dealer’s and from it he leads 
us through a maze of problems which grow 
out of the simple fact or which lie at the 
bottom of it. These problems are the most 
stupendous ones with which we have to 
deal today: the wages of the workers and 
the profits of the employers; the question 
as to whether anyone ought to be paid 
profits at all; the relation between the 
investment of capital abroad and war, and 
so forth. Throughout the discussion of 
these problems Mr. Shaw keeps one theme 
before us. To him this theme is the ex- 
planation of the day things are; it is the 
central and the fundamental problem, and 
it is at the same time the means for doing 
away with the abuses—slums, insufficient 
wages, greater tolerance for employers’ 
than for workers’ associations, more and 
better instruction for the children of 
parents who earn enough and do not need 
the earnings of children in order to make 
both ends meet, and so forth—and the 
means for increasing the advantages which 
we hold already—public schools, public 
libraries, free hospitals, city parks, the 


preservation of our national forests, the 
protection of our lives by the police force, 
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and many more. This problem is the 
gigantic problem of the distribution of 
property and of the distribution of power 
which accompanies it. 

For Mr. Shaw does not only take us 
to the factory on pay-day and to the stock 
exchange and to the meeting of the divi- 
dend-declaring corporation and shows us 
what people get for their work, or that 
many people get paid though they may 
not work. He does not only take us to 
see how they spend the money they have 
received, for the bare necessaries of life, 
for luxuries, for taxes. He does help us 
to understand the power that goes with 
ownership; the influence of the distribution 
of property on the political parties, on 
their development, on their actions in the 
past and at present; the relation of the 
Law to the government and to the eco- 
nomic life of the country; the relation of 
this distribution of property; in short, to 
everything and the way we do it. 

This problem has, of course, been dis- 
cussed many times. Thus, it becomes part 
of Mr. Shaw’s book to examine the nature 
and the merits, as he see them, of these 
plans for remedying the wrongs. A por- 
tion of the book deals with the aims and 
methods of communism, of socialism, of 
laissez-faire economics, and of still other 
systems. But it is the great merit of the 
book to present all the problems and the 
proposed solutions in a way which fuses 
the happenings of our daily lives into a 
more understandable whole and of present- 
ing them in a peculiarly stimulating way. 
It is stimulating because, on the one hand, 
it uses precisely these happenings of our 
daily lives in order to illustrate the prob- 
lems and, on the other hand, because it 
shows these problems are with us every 
day and are ours to solve. 





























NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 


COUNTRY 


California Busy With Union Plans 


San Francisco, Calif., is having an 
organizing campaign carried on under 
the auspices of the organization com- 
mittee, the promotional league and 
the executive committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council. Steady progress 
is reported and all affiliated unions 
have gained in membership. We are 
trying to have all sorts of activities, 
offering prizes, holding social affairs 
and in every way trying to attract and 
interest the younger members of the 
unions. We keep in close touch with 
all the editors in the city in an effort 
to have our stuff printed. Only build- 
ing trades are working part time and 
that is usual at this season of the year. 
Practically all of our unions are re- 
newing their agreements. 

Jno. A. O’CONNELL. 


San Pedro, Calif., electricians have 
doubled their membership, writes John 
H. Jackson. The carpenters have a 
ladies’ auxiliary. The building trades 
department is protesting against the 
secretary of the Industrial Associa- 
tion placing advertisements on vacant 
lots about to be improved and which 
read that cheap labor can be secured 
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from the office of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation. 

At Long Beach, Calif., the coopera- 
tion of ali locals is asked to tabulate 
from the city directory names and ad- 
dresses of all crafts within the range 
of organization, writes George D. 
Hammond. A stated period is set 
aside at every union meeting for the 
discussion of vital subjects. Educa- 
tional and label committees have been 
appointed by the central body. Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor met 
here September 23 to 30. 

H. E. Roberts tells us that at Santa 
Rosa, Calif., to make union meetings 
more interesting, they have a course of 
lectures and a series of banquets 
throughout the winter. An enter- 
tainment committee is appointed by 
the Central Labor Union to take care 
of the above. Slides in theatres tell 
of interesting union events and news 
items in the papers also give publicity 
to our activities. Plans are under 
way to make the five-day week effec- 
tive in all trades. 

Fresno, Calif. Trades Council will 
appoint a new organizing committee 
at its next meeting. Every other 
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meeting of the Trades Council is ad- 
dressed by speakers. We own our 
own Labor paper and in that way can 
give publicity to all local labor prob- 
lems. Machinists secured a 60 cents 
per day increase in wages, effective 
October 1; plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, $1.00 per day; motion pic- 
ture operators, $7.00 per week with 
the six hour day and the six day week. 
Electricians are in conference for 
$1.00 per hour wage. 
C. E. Down. 


Bellingham, Wash. 


Through personal contact, litera- 
ture and the labor press, we try and 
get in touch with all newcomers in 
industry in Bellingham, Washington, 
writes C. E. Roaney. Building trades 
have recently negotiated agreements. 
Our Labor Sunday meeting was a 
very great success, two thousand 
were present, and Vancouver joined 
with us and sent a speaker to par- 
ticipate. 


Texas Reports Progress 


Sam Goodmanr tells us that the main 
trouble at San Antonio, Texas, is that 
they are on the border line of Mexico 
and people are always going and com- 
ing to the city, which makes it difficult 
to organize. The organizing com- 
mittee, however, is very busy and 
working hard to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. Through agreements, the 


bakers, painters, street railwaymen 
and carpenters all have secured a 10 
cent per hour raise in pay. Wages 
in San Antonio are lower than in other 
cities. All the building trades at the 
present time are working 44 hours a 
week. Efforts are being made, how- 
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ever, to establish the five-day week in 
these industries. 

Pampa, Texas, is planning to hold 
two open meetings each month, with 
speakers and entertainments to try 
and interest unorganized workers. 
The Central Labor Union has ap- 
pointed a committee to try and se- 
cure a minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour for all Labor on public work. 
Our publicity committee is meeting 
with success in their efforts to have 
labor news printed in the local papers. 
Work in the oil industry has slack- 
ened up quite a lot, but it is only 
temporary. The building trades are 
trying for the 44-hour week. 

FRANK HEnry. 


Progress in New England 


Barbers at Worcester, Mass., are 
making good progress in signing up 
new shops, advises Freeman M. Sal- 
tus, who has been assisting them and 
whois also helping the molders present 
their new wage scale calling for an 
increase from 90 cents to $1.00. 
Short addresses by prominent labor 
men and educators are made at union 
meetings; attendance prizes are given 
and a bazar is to be held, the benefits 
of which will go to our Labor Temple. 
The Central Labor Union has ap- 
pointed educational and entertain- 
ment committees to be responsible for 
special work during the coming win- 
ter. The Labor News handles all 
labor publicity. Work is fairly good 
with practically all shops working full 
time. Work in the building trades is 
fair. Lathers and painters secured 
the five-day week. 

Marlboro, Mass., has a committee 
which is to make a special canvass of 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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all building trades workers and en- 
deavor to have them affiliate with 
the union of their craft, writes John 
T. Tucker. Beginning in October we 
plan to have smoke talks at our meet- 
ings to discuss the problems coming 
before each craft. Our publicity com- 
mittee has charge of giving all kabor 
news to the daily papers. Nearly all 
our industries here are working full 
time just now. We are agitating for 
the five-day week with same pay as 
the five and one half day week, and 
prospects look good for it by the 
Spring of 1930. 

Our Central Labor Union at 
Woodland, Maine, is making special 
efforts to prevent accidents in in- 
dustry and to that end has appointed 
a safety committee. All industries 
are working full time. 

FRANK D. JOHNSON. 


Efforts are being made at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., to reorganize the or- 
ganizing committee in the Central 
Labor Union so as to increase the 
number in the trade union movement 
there, reports Loretta Oatley. The 
Windham Silk Company, The Hol- 
land Silk Company, The Rossei Vel- 
vet Company and the American 
Thread Company are on short time. 
No new agreements have been made. 
The building trades are on the five 
and one half day week. 

At Newport, R. I., Myles J. John- 
son tells us that two new locals have 
been formed, one of electricians and 
one of sheet metal workers. Efforts 


are being made to have Jabor’s mes- 
sage broadcast once each week from 
the local broadcasting station. All in- 
dustries are working full time. 
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CANADA 


Plumbers Secure First Signed Agree- 
ment 


At Saint John, in the Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, organiza- 
tion meetings of all unorganized 
workers will be held during the winter, 
reports James A. Whitebone. Sev- 
eral unions plan drives for 100 per 
cent membership. Smokers and get- 
together meetings are also planned 
for the winter with addresses by 
prominent labor men and other spe- 
cial speakers. Our Central Labor 
Union has a standing organization 
committee. Labor literature has been 
mailed to non members of locad unions 
and unorganized workers and indi- 
viduals have béen invited to attend 
meetings. From present reports all 
Plumbers and steamfitters have se- 
cured a signed ‘agreement with em- 
ployers calling “or increases of from 
10 to 40 per cent. This is the first 
signed agreemei;t the plumbers have 
ever had in this city to the knowledge 
of the writer. Organizer Pat Green 
is conducting a reorganization cam- 
paign of Local Union No. 919 of 
carpenters and this week held one of 
the largest organization meetings 
ever held here. 

Windsor, Canada, is looking to- 
ward making a great deal of union 
progress during the winter months, 
writes Martin J. Ryan. They are 
arranging to have speakers from 
nearby points address their meetings. 
The Ford Works and the General 
Motors are running on part time. Ef- 
forts are being made to form a build- 
ing trades council. 
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NO HOT BOXES 




















A HOT BOX can stop a 


train . . . cause bother and 





delay for a while. But it 





cannot upset the general 


scheme of theentiresystem ...even fora moment. 


The same is true of the human being who 
works on a railroad. He may cause momentary 
trouble. But the spirit of the organization moves 


steadily forward and leaves him behind. 


We on the Baltimore & Ohio like to feel that 
there are no hot boxes among us. We believe 
that every one of us realizes that he’ll roll much 
further and faster by keeping in step with the 


spirit of our road . . . the “will to please.” 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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The South Still Goes Forward 


Movie operators of Durham, 
N. C., are on strike against the 
stretch-out system. The  Publix- 
Saenger Theatre Corporation pre- 
sented a contract to the men, asking 
the elimination of one operator from 
the booth. The old arrangement 
was three in a booth, with two always 
on duty. Machinists in the local Ford 
garage are on strike. They have set 
up a garage of their own and are 
doing a big business. Seven men are 
kept continually busy in the shop, 
while three picket and solicit business. 
Filling stations and three hotels are 
cooperating with them. All building 
trades, except plumbers, are working 
part time, as are stage employees, 
musicians and textile workers. The 
Central Labor Union is planning a 
drive on barbers and retail clerks. 
The hosiery workers are also plan- 
ning a drive to build up their local 
union. ALFRED HOFFMAN. 


The organizing and educational 


committees of the Central Labor 
Union at Winston-Salem, N. C., are 
responsible for special work during 
the coming year, reports J. G. Taylor. 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the Camel 
cigarette, is only working part time. 
We are having to combat the organ- 
ization of a Socialist Party here, and 
all unionists have been urged not to 
attend the meeting to be addressed by 
Dewey Martin of the International 
Labor Defense League. 

Voluntary organizers at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., reports L. P. Myers, 
are planning to all work together and 
take care of one craft at atime. The 
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educational committee of the Central 
Labor Union is planning interesting 
meetings of different kinds. 

W. B. Plemmons, of Asheville, 
N. C., tells us that they have taken a 
hand in the Marion, N. C., strike 
and all points have been settled 
except the question of wages, which 
has been left open for negotiations. 
None of the industries are working 
part time. 

Greensboro, N. C., is going through 
the winter with a continuation of their 
summer organizing campaign and in 
addition to the organization commit- 
tee a public relations committee has 
been appointed by the central body 
to form contacts with civic organiza- 
tions, advises Marcus F. Sauls. The 
union printing plants are busy and the 
building trades are partially em- 
ployed. The printers are continuing 
to add new members and four shops 
are practically all union since the be- 
ginning of the campaign two months 
ago. 

Practically the only unions at 
Union, S. C., are organizations of the 
textile workers and W. A. Living- 
ston tells us that they are trying to 
form a textile council so that all the 
local unions in the immediate vicinity 
can get together and discuss their 
plans. Efforts are being made to pur- 
chase a radio and place it in the meet- 
ing hall so that the workers may get 
the speeches of labor leaders through- 
out the country. An organization 
campaign is planned and to the mem- 
bers bringing in the largest number 
of new members a prize will be given. 

Thos. Nolan reports that in some 
of the departments in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard the men are being laid off. 
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Tune in on Mr. and Mrs. 
Tune in on the Graybar hour, 9:00 
to 9:30, every Saturday night, East- 
ern Standard Time, from coast-to- 
coast over the Columbia Network. 


GraybaR 


Offices in 72 principal cities 
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The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
shops are organized. 

The Central Labor Union at Lake 
Charles, La., has just been reorgan- 
ized and an organization committee 
appointed to plan for future organ- 
ization work. The sawmills are work- 
ing part time. 


J. M. THEALL. 


Friendly discussions on various sub- 
jects vital to the interest of the labor 
movement took place at the union 
meeting held at Jacksonville, Fla., ad- 
vises R. M. Hill. We have started 
a union paper, the Union News, which 
is used for labor publicity purposes. 
Our industries are working full time 
but some have reduced their forces. 
Witi: the coming of the Fall, there 
seems to be a noticeable change in 
business generally for the better. 
Most all organizations are taking on 
new life and increasing their member- 
ship gradually. 

The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has an active indus- 
trial committee. The Labor Advo- 
cate, published weekly, and endorsed 
by local labor, gives voice to the in- 
terests and ideals of the movement. 
The matter of broadcasting labor’s 
message will be taken up at the next 
meeting of the Central Labor Union. 


V. S. HERRING. 


West Palm Beach, Fla., is busy 
making every effort to organize the 
hotel workers, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, teachers, retail clerks, ma- 
chinists and truck drivers, writes 
Kenneth Rock. Our Central Labor 
Union has the following committees : 
organization, law and _ legislation 
and union label. Through our dele- 


gates to the Chamber of Commerce 
and all civic organizations we promote 
and carry on labor propaganda. 
Practically all of our industries are on 
part time. 


Full Time Work in Ohio 


Word comes fram Hamilton, Ohio, 
that all trades are working full time 
and that the Butler County Press, a 
labor paper, published by the Non- 
pariel Printing Company, handles all 
labor publicity. 

STANLEY OGG. 


A mass meeting was held at Steu- © 


benville, Ohio, recently, reports A. C. 
Johnston, at which Brother Duffy of 
the Brotherhood of Potters made a 
most interesting talk and which has 
stirred up considerable interest. All 
of the industries are working full time. 
The organization and legislative com- 
mittees of the central body have 
charge of special work during the com- 
ing winter. 


Toledo Busy With Meetings 


F. W. Griffith reports that at To- 
ledo, Ohio, literature is passed at 
the factory gates, noon day meetings 
held and on Wednesday night meet- 
ings are had to try and interest the 
unorganized. We are trying to or- 
ganize the machinists at Hamilton. 


Anderson to be a Union.Town 


Lots of work is going on at Ander- 
son, Indiana, and Howard Dockton 
reports that every effort will be made 
to make Anderson a union town. Ef- 
forts will be made to use the radio to 
help in this undertaking. 
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Five-day Week in South Bend 


Our labor paper, the South Bend 
Labor News, takes care of all our 
labor publicity, and we receive good 
cooperation from the daily papers in 
printing brief statements of labor 
news. There has been a big lay-off 
at the Studebaker Plant; 5,000 have 
been laid off now and more to follow. 
They expect to resume work about 
the first of the year. Bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, lathers and 
electricians have the five-day week. 


Other crafts expect to get it next. 


Spring. A Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
plumbers is being organized. 
Mrs. Mary L. GARNER. 


News Items from Middle Atlantic 
States 


Elmira, N. Y., central body has an 
organizing committee working with 
the executive boards of the locals to 
get all workers in their unions, reports 
Harry B. Martin. At our meetings 
coffee, sandwiches, etc., are served 
and we always have a good speaker 
on hand well posted on unionism to 
give a talk. Our press committee sees 
that notices of labor events are put in 
the local paper. The Overland Auto 
Factory is working part time. 


E. A. Petterson tells us that a Re- 
search Laboratory to the Aluminum 
Company has located at New Ken- 
sington, Pa. Through our local paper, 
The Daily Dispatch, news items of 
interest to labor are printed. We 
have established a credit bureau here, 
known as the New Kensington Credit 
Bureau. Our community library is 


open to the public at all times. High 
school students usually work during 
the summer. 





ORGANIZATION 
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The Central Labor Union at Read- 
ing, Pa., writes A. P. Bower, has com- 
piled a list of workers from the city 
directory with names and addresses 
and has classified them according to 
occupation. This list will be available 
for organization purposes to all na- 
tional and international unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. One of the interesting things 
at our union meetings is a free and 
unhampered discussion of labor poli- 
cies. Our committee on education will 
conduct a labor college here. Some 
of the building trades and workers 
in the iron industry are only working 
part time. A new local union of tex- 
tile workers has just been organized. 


Iowa Still Busy 


Three hundred persons attended an 
organization meeting of the city em- 
ployees in the Labor Temple at 
Sioux City, Iowa, and heard T. A. 
McKresch of Des Moines, Iowa, na- 
tional organizer for the meat cutters 
give a talk on the advantages of join- 
ing the union group. This meeting 
was followed by another at which 
members of the city council, Chamber 
of Commerce and clergymen were in- 
vited. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly plan to continue these open 
meetings about every two weeks dur- 
ing the winter. The Assembly has 
also appointed its organization com- 
mittee with men from all local unions 
upon it. A convention committee has 
also been appointed as the State 
Labor Convention will convene here 
next year. 


L. E. GARNETT. 


The Executive Board of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor As- 
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sembly met September 13 to report on 
the “double union membership” cam- 
paign based largely on the system 
used in Los Angeles. W.B. Hammill 
tells us that the Trades Assembly and 
all local unions have full access to the 
local labor paper for publicity pur- 
poses. While we have made no ar- 
rangements for broadcasting, it is un- 
der discussion. Our industries are 
not working part time but some of 
them cut the man power in some de- 
partments which curtails production. 
Thirty men have been laid off by the 
city railway since August 1. Lathers 
Local No. 8 secured an agreement 
last month which included the five- 
day week. 

A. E. Vauthrim tells us that at 
Marshalltown, lowa, every now and 
then at their meetings they have an 
interesting speaker. Quite a few of 
the industries are working part time. 


Central States Plan Drives 


Charles E. Souza tells us that a 
number of out-of-town carpenters and 
bricklayers are working in Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and that some of the locals 
are planning “‘an increase in member- 
ship” campaign. We are considering 
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having speakers and holding smokers 
at our union meetings during the win- 
ter. We get plenty of labor publicity 
in the daily papers. Cigarmakers are 
working part time. 

Booneville, Indiana, is planning an 
organization drive to make that town 
100 per cent union. A committee of 
three from each local union is coope- 
rating with the Central Labor Union 
to that end, writes Frank Freeman. 
While the miners are now working 
only part time, we expect that they will 
be put on full time at an early date. 

Kansas City, Mo., is keeping alive 
what it calls The Boosters Committee, 
which made such a great showing on 
last Labor Day in turning out the 
largest Labor Day parade in our his- 
tory, advises John T. Smith. All or- 
ganizations will be visited on behalf 
of the union label, shop card and but- 
ton. It is thought that the building 
trades will meet with success in their 
request for the five-day week, which 
is being inserted in all agreements. 

A. B. Garrison tells us that at Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, the cleaners and 
pressers are organizing. At our union 
meetings we distribute the labor paper 
and often have good speakers to give 
talks in order to stimulate interest. 





